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THE COMMON. 


There are glades of gold on the Com- 
mon, the Common now, 
Pillars and arches of the shining gold. 
Here’s a peace, a forgetting, for tired 
man and woman now, 
Fires to warm the heart at and the 
senses cold. 


I’ve something to say of this Common 
—O wild and dear! 
She hath so many beauties as I could 
not tell, 
She hath a tricksy spirit, listen and in- 
cline your ear 
She lays all her lovers under fairy 


spell. 





She has hills, she has hollows, she has 
gorse and bracken too, 
Wild winding pathways and secret 
groves. 
Honey of the pinewood and sweets un- 
taken too, 
Whispers and sighings for the heart 
that loves. 


She’s a fairy, a witch, oh gamesome, 
the shining one! 
She changes her face still ’twixt the 
night and day; 
“Why here’s a new glade now” I cry; 
the designing one 
Laughs ’twixt the tree-trunks in the 
old wild way. 





Over the Common I’m roaming and 
roaming then 
By the secret pathway through bow- 
ers of leaves, 
Know all her sweets by heart, the sweet 
that’s coming then, 
Think I know it surely, but the witch 
deceives. 


I ery to her face then: “You shall not 
deceive me, 
Wearing a new wile ’twixt day and 
gloam. 
For all the disguises your fairy webs 
weave me ° 
I know the eyes under the hood. Oh, 
witch, I come.” 








The Common.—Dawn and Loss. 








Up hill, down hollow, she flies and 
eludes me, 
Still from the shadow of trees her 
laughter rings. 
With the old dear graces she holds and 
deludes me, 
But she’s a witch too and a bird on 
wings. 






I will say never more, where she mocks 
to hear it. 
“Here are new heavens: I was never 
here.” 
She lays the. spell on my eyes, the 
tricksy spirit 
Lays the spell on my heart, this 
Dryad dear. 
Katharine Tynan. 
The Eye-Witness. 





DAWN AND LOSS. 


I lack thee inthe noonday light, 

I want thee in the deep of night; 

But most, when sadder than all words, 
I hear the voice of waking birds. 





Then seem I most of all forlorn, 
When I behold the day reborn; 
There is no mercy in that ray, 
On hopeless fancies comes the day. 


Then is the hollow world re-made. 
God! but that image will not fade; 

That ghostly chorus from the leaves 
Reminds, and yet again bereaves. 





The widowing beam upon me falls, 
And to a gray remembrance calls; 
Rebuilded is the dismal loss 

And re-erected is the cross. 


For in that dimness we had speech, 
Simple and prudent each to each; 

Slow on my shoulder fell thy head, 
I held thee close as skies grew red. 


O dear wert thou in silent dew; 
Thrice dear in deepening of the blue; 
But now I see from this dark room 
Only the glimmer of a tomb. 

Stephen Phillips. 


The Westminster Gazette. 
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THE THIRD EDITION OF HOME RULE. 


Once again the nation is plunged into 
the thick of the Home Rule contro- 
versy. On Tuesday, the 9th of April, 
Mr. Bonar Law attended a great Union- 
ist demonstration at Belfast, and two 
days later’ the Prime Minister, with 
characteristic and befitting gravity, laid 
before Parliament and the nation the 
outline of a new Bill “to amend the 
provision for the government of Ire- 
land.” There igs not a little in the cir- 
cumstances under which the Bill is in- 
troduced to excite strong party preju- 
dice. It is believed in many quarters 
that the proposals made by Mr. Asquith 
represent not the unfettered judgment 
of a responsible Ministry, but the terms 
of a bargain upon the strict fulfilment 
of which the existence of the Ministry 
depends. With such considerations this 
paper is in no wise concerned. My in- 
tention is to examine the proposals of 
the Government in a spirit of scientific 
detachment; to consider them entirely 
upon their merits, and to ignore alto- 
gether the political circumstances un- 
der which the new Bill has been con- 
ceived and brought to the birth. After 
all, it matters comparatively little to 
the jurist whether the Bill is or is not 
the fruit of an unholy alliance; whether 
it is or is not the result of a log-rolling 
combination between Radical Ministe- 
rialists, Welsh Nonconformists, English 
Socialists, and Irish Nationalists. The 
nation cares less about such matters 
than party politicians at Westminster 
are apt to imagine; and even if it cared 
much, the questions would not be per- 
tinent to the present inquiry. Let it 
be assumed that Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues have been inspired by the 
loftiest motives of political altruism, 
and that their proposals are the out- 
come of convictions which are not only 
mature but absolutely independent. 
Are those proposals constitutionally 
sound and politically just? 


&s 

It may be well, in the first place, to 
glance at the alternatives which are 
open to a statesman who sets out to al- 
ter the constitutional relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. For the 
sake of brevity they may be set forth 
summarily thus: 

(1) Complete separation; 

(2) Colonial self-government; 

(3) Federalism; 

(4) Extended local government. 


As to the first little need be said. Sep- 
aration would imply, of course, not 
merely the repeal of the legislative 
union cemented a century ago, but the 
complete renunciation of the authority 
of the Crown over a portion of its do- 
minions which have formed an integral 
part of the inheritance of our kings 
since the Angevin “conquest” of the 
twelfth century. That conquest, as Sir 
John Davies pointed out exactly three 
hundred years ago,’ was, indeed, sin- 
gularly incomplete and illusory. The 
Plantagenets were far more concerned 
as to the retention of their possessions 
in France than the consolidation of 
their “conquest” in Ireland. Never- 
theless, Ireland has formed part of the 
dominion of the English Crown for 
nearly eight hundred years, and “sep- 
aration” would involve a sensible cur- 
tailment of its “regality.” It may be 
said that there is no demand for sep- 
aration. It is not so said by the leader 
of the Irish party. “There has always 
been, and there is to-day, a certain sec- 
tion of Irishmen who would like to see 
separation from this country. They 
were once a very large section, but now 


1“Discoverie of the True Causes why Ire- 
land was never ce of th Subdued one Brought 
under Ghee ence fh . bag of England 
until the Be s Majesty’s Happy 
Belge ome. Sir ohn Davies was Attorney- 
General for Ireland under James the Pi 
and his little book is full of ripe wisdom an 
instruction for these who desire to under- 
= 7 historical relations of England and 
Irelan 
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they are a very small section.” So 
spake Mr. John Redmond in the First 
Reading Debate on the 11th of April. 
But for my immediate purpose it mat- 
ters not whether the section of Irish 
separatists is large or small. The 
point is that the fundamental argument 
upon which from the first “Home Rule” 
has rested is that it is proposed in 
deference to the persistent and sus- 
tained demand of the Irish “nation.” 
Mr. Asquith himself puts in the fore- 
front of his argument the “deliberate 
constitutional demands of the vast ma- 
jority of the nation, repeated and rati- 
fied, time after time, during the best 
part of the lifetime of a generation.” 
But this argument, in the mouth of a 
“limited” Home Ruler, proves too much. 
If justice compels attention to the de- 
mand—provided it be sufficiently strong 
and persistent—for “Home Rule,” how 
can it remain deaf to a demand, simi- 
larly urged, for separation? If Irish 
nationality is to be caressed when it 
asks modestly for a modicum of legisla- 
tive independence, how can it be co- 
erced when it roughly and rudely de- 
mands a separation of the Crowns? 
More than that. The “nationality” ar- 
gument itself is obviously available to 
a “separatist,” but not to a “Home 
Ruler.” No generous mind—more es- 
pecially if generosity be combined with 
historical information—can be insensi- 
ble to the appeal on behalf of “nation- 
alities.” But the argument is double- 
edged. To the advocates of the “na- 
tionality” principle no part of the great 
European settlement of 1815 was more 
distasteful than the extinction of the 
independence of the Republic of Genoa, 
Nowadays there is not a “nationalist” 
in Europe who is not inspired to rhap- 
sody by the story of Italian unity. Yet 
where would united Italy be had Eu- 
rope listened to the laments of the Gen- 
oese nationalists of 1815? The truth is 
that the “nationality” of the part must 
often be sacrificed to the “nationality” 
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of the whole. This is, indeed, the out- 
standing lesson taught by a survey of 
the “nationality” movement of the nine- 
teenth century. It has tended in the 
main, not to destruction, but to edifica- 
tion; to unification, not to disintegra- 
tion. It is a potent weapon, there- 
fore, ir. the armory of the Unionists; it 
way be a convincing argument on the 
lips of a separatist; the one person to 
whom it is not available is the advocate 
of the half measure conveniently de- 
scribed as “Home Rule.”? It is, how- 
ever, Only right, before going further, 
to point out that the Bill now before 
Parliament is, on paper, less separatist 
in principle than were Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals in 1886, or even in 1893. Ac- 
cording to the first Home Rule Bill 
there was to be no Irish representation 
at Westminster. Nor was the reason 
far to seek. No English Liberal would 
have looked at Home Rule in 1886, ex- 
cept as a means of ridding the House of 
Commons of the Irish “nuisance.” But 
even Mr. Gladstone was subsequently 
convinced that to propose exclusion was 
an inevitable step towards complete 
separation. Consequently in the Bill of 
1893 no less than eighty Irish members 
were retained at Westminster, but the 
Irish representatives, whether in the 
House of Lords or in the House of 
Commons, were not to be entitled to 
“deliberate or vote” on any question ex- 
clusively affecting Great Britain “or 
some part thereof.” The inconvenience 
of this “in and out” arrangement was 
so palpable that the proposal was sub- 
sequently dropped, and Irish members 
were to be left free to deliberate and 
vote on all questions. It may be taken 
as a welcome indication of the growth 
of the federal idea that there is no sug- 
gestion, either in Mr. Asquith’s speech 
or in his Bill, of total exclusion; but it 
has yet to be proved that there is any 


2 This argument was put by Mr. A. V. Dicey 
in 1866 with unanswerable force. Cf. “Eng- 
ly Case against Home Rule,” e.g. DP 
18, 70. 
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real guarantee either here or elsewhere 
against an inherent and ineradicable 
tendency towards separation. 

A second alternative is “self-govern- 
ment” on the Colonial model. And 
if the principle of nationalism is irre- 
sistibly sttractive to the emotional poli- 
tician, the idea of Colonial self-govern- 
ment is not less attractive to men of a 
more sober and more reflective turn of 
mind. The argument from Colonial 
experience is very simple and, up to a 
point, very convincing. The more 
freedom you bestow upon your Colo- 
nies, the more you let them “manage 
their own affairs,” the more loyal do 
they become to the British Crown, the 
more firm is their allegiance to the Im- 
perial connection. It is undeniably and 
most happily true that the great Do- 
minions are increasingly devoted to the 
Crown and the Empire. It is also true 
that we have gone far towards realiz- 
ing the ideal of Burke, and that the 
ties which bind the Colonies and the 
Mother-land, “though light as air, are 
as strong as links of iron.” It is true, 
again, that before the concession of “Te- 
sponsible” government the two Canadas 
were seething with disaffection and dis- 
content, and that since 1840 they have 
increased alike in prosperity and in 
contentment. But there is another 
side to Colonial experience, a_ side 
which is peculiarly and persistently ig- 
nored. Self-government is confined to 
the Canadian Dominion, Newfoundland, 
South Africa, the Australian Common- 
Wealth and New Zealand. These rep- 
resent only a part, though undeniable 
the most important part, of the Colonial 
system. There are other Colonies 
which have been endowed with repre- 
sentative institutions, but without “re- 
sponsible” Executives, and there are 
many more which, as Crown Colonies, 
are governed directly from Whitehall. 
The “Dominions,” it is true, have ad- 
vanced from grace to grace. But what 
of the rest? In many of them it is no- 


torious that representative institutions 
have proved a failure, and in some it 
has been found necessary to withdraw 
the concession, and to restore Crown 
Colony administration. But even if 
we ignore all contrary experience and 
concentrate attention upon the unques- 
tioned success of “self-government” in 
the great Dominions, what help and 
guidance does such experience afford to 
those who would remodel the govern- 
ment of Ireland? 

Colonial self-government, as the term 
is now understood, involves five princi- 
ples: 

(i) The legal supremacy of the King 
in Parliament; 

(2) The virtual independence of the 
Colonial Legislature; 

(3) A local Executive responsible 
thereto; 

(4) Complete fiscal independence; and 

(5) The right of secession. 

It will be obvious to any jurist that 
the above statement is popular rather 
than scientific, and many people may 
be startled by the inclusion of the fifth 
principle. But can any sane person 
deny that the right of secession is im- 
plicit in the existing constitutional con- 
nection between the Mother-land and 
the daughter Dominions? I am not 
for an instant suggesting that the right 
is likely to be exercised: its existence 
is, perhaps, the best guarantee against 
such an untoward development. But 
does anyone suppose that if the Cana- 
dian Dominion were deliberately to de- 
mand independence, the demand would 
be forcibly resisted by the electors of 
the United Kingdom? It is true that 
the King in Parliament has a legal 
right to amend or to annul the existing 
Constitution of the Canadian Dominion 
or the Australian Commonwealth: is it 
conceivable that the right should be ex- 
ercised except at the request of the 
Colonies concerned? That the Impe- 
rial Parliament does exercise the right 
to legislate for the Empire, and does in 
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this way secure objects which are com- 
mon to the Empire as a whole, but are 
beyond the competence of any single 
Colonial Legislature, is true.’ It inter- 
venes, also, to validate doubtful Acts 
passed by Colonial Legislatures. Nev- 
ertheless, the legislative tie is “light as 
air,” and it could be severed, if not 
without sorrow and inconvenience, at 
least without recourse to revolution. 

What help, then, does the Colonial 
analogy afford to the sanguine “Home 
Ruler”? Is Ireland to be endowed with 
virtual legislative independence? Can 
the Irish “nationalist” be satisfied with 
anything less? Will the English Home 
Ruler concede so much? Is the su- 
premacy of the Imperial Parliament to 
be merely nominal? “We maintain in 
this Bill, unimpaired, beyond the reach 
of challenge or of question, the suprem- 
acy, absolute and sovereign, of the Im- 
perial Parliament.” Such was Mr. 
Asquith’s answer on the 11th of April. 
Is Ireland to enjoy fiscal independence? 
The curiously complicated financial ar- 
rangements are a sufficient answer to 
this interrogation. Is Ireland to have 
a right, either implicit. or avowed, to 
sever the connection at her sole will 
and pleasure? To state the question is 
to anticipate the answer. 

Such inquiries, however, may be 
deemed too technical and too minute. 
They appear to ignore the broad and 
popular contention that “Home Rule” 
has satisfied the Colonies, and may be 
relied upon to assuage the secular bit- 
terness between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. What possible danger, it is 
asked, can there be in adding just one 
more “Home Rule Parliament to the 
twenty-eight Home Rule Parliaments 
already existing in the Empire’? Let 
me point out, in passing, that the term 
“Home Rule” is an extraordinarily con- 
venient cloak for confusions of thought 


3 A long series of Acts oelating to merchant 
e 


shipping affords a good example of this. Cf. 
on this subject, Keith: ‘“‘Responsible Govern- 
ment in the Dominions,” pp. 3, 176-221. 
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and inexactitudes of expression. It is 
utilized to describe at once the virtually 
independent Parliament of the Domin- 
ion of Canada and the entirely subordi- 
nate Parliaments of Quebec and the 
other Canadian Provinces. Is the Dub- 
lin Parliament to be modelled upon that 
of New Zealand, or upon that of Onta- 
Tio?‘ Is the Irish Executive to corre- 
spond, in its functions and its powers, 
to that of the Australian Common- 
wealth or to that of the Isle of Man? 
Is the Lord-Lieutenant to be a Consti- 
tutional Sovereign, or a member of the 
British Executive, or an autocratic Gov- 
ernor? To these questions I have seen 
no real or consistent answer. The 
powers enjoyed by the Dublin Parlia- 
ment are to be “delegated”; the Impe- 
rial Parliament is to possess overriding 
legislative authority, and its supremacy 
is to remain unimpaired; so far, “Home 
Rule” is presented in the guise of Cana- 
dian provincialism. But, on the other 
hand, it is to satisfy national aspira- 
tions, to do for Ireland what the con- 
cession of “independence” has done for 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. The simple truth is that 
the “Home Ruler’ has never really de- 
fined his terms, still less has he eman- 
cipated himself from the intellectual 
tyranny of imperfect analogies. “Half 
the wrong conclusions at which man- 
kind arrives,” said Lord Palmerston, 
“are reached by the abuse of meta- 
phors.” More than half the confusions 
in which political thought is involved 
are due, it may be added, to reliance 
upon analogies. No Home Ruler who 
lays claim to intellectual or political 
honesty is entitled to recommend his 
prescription on the strength of the ar- 
gument from Colonial analogies, with- 
out clearly defining to himself and to 
others what precisely he understands, 
on the one hand by Colonial self-gov- 

¢I propounded these questions in much 
more detail in the “Nineteenth Century and 
After” for November 1911. 1 have not seen an 


answer, nor do I find one in Mr. Asquith’s 
speech of the 11th of April. 
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ernment, on the other by Irish Home 
Rule. 

The Home Ruler has, however, be- 
fore him a third alternative. He may 
proclaim himself to be a “federalist.” 
If there is allurement to many minds in 
the Colonial analogy, there is still more 
in the federal idea. Federalism has 
proved itself to be a prevalent principle 
in politics during the last half-century; 
it has solved many awkward problems, 
and has gone far to reconcile many 
conflicting claims. The United States 
of America. the Canadian Dominion, 
the Swiss Republic, the German Em- 
pire and the Australian Commonwealth, 
to say nothing of several South Amer- 
ican republics, bear testimony to the 
applicability of the principle to widely 
differing circumstances. That the pre- 
scription has proved in many cases ef- 
ficacious is undeniable. But as I have 
recently pointed out in this Review,' 
“federalism” has invariably represented 
a centripetal and not a centrifugal de- 
velopment; it has meant not the break- 
up of a unitary constitution but the 
bringing closer together of political 
units previously independent or, at any 
rate, distinct; it has implied, on the 
part of the related communities, not the 
acquisition but the surrender of rights. 
The alternative to federalism in Amer- 
* ica in 1787 was not a single unitary 
State, but thirteen independent States; 
the Swiss Cantons in 1848 sacrificed 
something of sovereignty to a Federal 
Republic; Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtem- 
berg, and the other German States 
made a similar sacrifice to the Federal 
Empire in 1871. I do not suggest that 
the application of the federal principle 
to the United Kingdom is impossible, 
but I submit that such a process can 
derive no sanction from the success 
which has attended the experiment in 
the countries enumerated above. 

Nor can it seriously be contended 
that the federalisation of the United 


* November 1911. 
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Kingdom is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the evolution of a federal con- 
stitution for the Empire as a whole. 
On the contrary, it would gravely com- 
plicate a problem already sufficiently 
embarrassing. To devise a federal 
constitution for the existing units of 
the Empire—the United Kingdom, the 
Canadian Dominion, South Africa, the 
Australian Commonwealth and New 
Zealand ‘—ought not to be a task be- 
yond the ingenuity of jurists and diplo- 
matists. To add Ireland, Scotland, 
and possibly Wales to the confederat- 
ing units would gratuitously enhance 
the difficulties of the situation. 

That the federal idea has not failed 
to influence the framers of the new 
Home Rule Bill is tolerably obvious. 
The retention of forty-two representa- 
tives of Irish constituencies in the Im- 
perial Parliament may be accepted as a 
concession to this principle. In this 
respect the Bill seems to be an im- 
provement both upon the cumbrous “in 
and out” device of the 1893 Bill, and 
still more upon the separatist version 
of 1886. But I question whether this 
amendment will increase the cordiality 
of its reception among the electors of 
Great Britain. At this point, however, 
it seems important to notice a confu- 
sion which is not uncommon. The 
principle of federalism is apt to be con- 
founded with that of “devolution.” Of 
all the arguments employed by Home 
Rulers there is none, I imagine, which 
will carry so much weight with the 
average British elector as the sugges- 
tion that “Home Rule” for Ireland 
will restore the legislative efficiency of 
the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Asquith 
pointedly commended his Bill to the 
House of Commons as a device for 
“reconciling Ireland and emancipating 
itself.” The business of the Empire 
and of the United Kingdom must, it is 


6 Perhaps Newfoundland should be added; 
but it would be much more to the purpose if 
Newfoundland would consent to enter the 
Canadian Federation. 
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contended, continue to suffer from ne- 
glect so long as the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is compelled to concern itself 
with matters of purely local signifi- 
eance. Nothing can cure the deep- 
seated evil but a measure of devolu- 
tion. The argument willtell. It har. 
monizes completely with a sentiment 
which the newly enfranchised classes 
have embraced with passionate con- 
viction. Modern democracy has an in- 
eradicable belief in the efficacy of leg- 
islation, a touching reliance upon the 
beneficent activity of the “State.” Any- 
thing which impedes legislation is a 
barrier to social amelioration. Noth- 
ing can shake this conviction. The 
failure of one legislative effort after 
another to effect its avowed purpose 
serves only to stimulate the appetite 
for more. According to the prevailing 
creed, there is no economic inequality 
and no social injustice which you can- 
not legislate out of existence. Needless 
to say that the superstition is fostered 
by the professional politician. Its 
prevalence enhances the reverence with 
which he is regarded. He is the cus- 
todian of the legislative mysteries. He 
and he alone can work the oracle. But 
the process is at present too deliberate; 
the wheels of the legislative machinery 
are clogged. 
speed it will be eagerly welcomed by 
the neo-collectivists. The Parliament 
Act was one important step in the right 
direction; the Home Rule Bill is an- 
other. Devolution, therefore, is wel- 
comed for its own sake, and not less 
for the promise it holds out of acceler- 
ated legislation. 

“Home Rule” thus presents itself in 
a fourth aspect, as glorified and ex- 
tended local government. In _ this 
guise it can claim a wide allegiance. 
Most people believe that much of the 
work now concentrated at Westminster 
could be advantageously distributed 
among local bodies. Everyone is 
Teady to utter a benediction on any 


Anything which will , 
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reasonable scheme of “devolution.” It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to labor the 
point. It is, however, pertinent to 
point out that there is more than one 
way of relieving the congestion of busi- 
ness in the existing House of Commons, 
It may be done by a process of decen- 
tralization or devolution; it can be 
done not less effectively by a process 
of integration, by the creation of an 
Imperial Council, genuinely representa- 
tive of the Empire as a whole.” Nor 
are the processes mutually exclusive. 
Even if an Imperial Council were to 
take over the supervision of foreign 
and Colonial policy, the control of emi- 
gration and immigration, Imperial de- 
fence, posts, telegraphs, means of com- 
munication, and the like, the Imperial 
Parliament might still find itself over- 
burdened, and anxious to devolve upon 
local bodies, administrative and legis- 
lative, the control of strictly local af- 
fairs. 

This point, however, must not be de- 
veloped. Enough has been said to es- 
tablish my primary contention that 
“Home Rule” is protean in form. It 
may be synonymous with separation; 
to a logical “nationalist” it can be 
hardly less. It may follow the lines 
already familiar in the evolution of Co- 
lonial self-government. It may appear 
under the alluring guise of federalism, 
or it may amount to little more than 
devolution, the extension of the sphere 
of local government. 


II. 


Under which of these several guises 
is Home Rule presented in’ the scheme 
which Mr. Asquith, on behalf of his 
Ministry, has lately propounded to the 
House of Commons? 

Before an attempt is made to answer 
this question it may be desirable to in- 
dicate the salient features of the 
scheme. 

7 I may perhaps be permitted to refer, in 


this connexior, to the scheme which I out- 
lined in this Review in May 1911. 
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The first is, the supremacy, unim- 
paired and inviolate, of the Imperial 
Parliament. The Prime Minister de- 
scribed this as the “cardinal principle” 
of the Bill, and it is obvious that no 
pains have been spared to render that 
supremacy as secure as a paper consti- 
tution can make it. “There igs no 
question,” said Mr, Asquith, “of the 
distribution or allocation as between a 
central and a local body of supreme 
legislative authority . the Im- 
perial Parliament can neither surren- 
der nor share its supreme authority to 
or with any other body in any other 
part of his Majesty’s dominions.” This 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the Im- 
perial Parliament is expressly set forth 
in the first clause of the Bill: ‘“Not- 
withstanding the establishment of the 
Irish Parliament or anything contained 
in this Act, the supreme power and au- 
thority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom shall remain unaffected and 
undiminished over all persons, matters, 
and things within his Majesty’s Do- 
minions.” 

The supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament is, it would appear, to be se- 
cured in three ways: (1) By the power 
inherent in the sovereign Legislature 
to legislate for Ireland as for any other 
part of his Majesty’s Dominions; (2) by 
the power expressly reserved in the 
Bill to nullify, amend or alter any Act 
of the Irish Parliament; and (8) by its 
control over the Imperial Executive, 
which has power under the Bill to veto 
or postpone the operation of any Act of 
the Irish Parliament. 

In this connection it is important and 
interesting to note Mr. Asquith’s em- 
phatic repudiation of one of the car- 
dinal principles of federalism —the dis- 
tribution of power as between a cen- 
tral and local Legislature. The Im- 
perial Parliament is not <o stand to the 
Dublin Parliament in the relation of 
the Dominion Parliament to those of 
Quebee or Alberta: from the jurisdic- 
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tion of the omnipotent Legislature noth. 
ing is or can be reserved. On the other 
hand, the power of the Irish Legislature 
is to be inferior to that of Victoria or 
New South Wales, since the latter del- 
egate to the Commonwealth Legisla- 
ture only certain powers, within the 
limits of which its activities are le- 
gally confined. Clearly, then, the first 
principle of federalism is at the outset 
repudiated; there is no legal division 
of powers. 

Subject, however, to the overriding 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
Ireland is to enjoy “real autonomy” in 
regard to most Irish concerns. The 
Irish Parliament is to consist of the 
King and two Houses: a Senate and a 
House of Commons. The Senate is to 
consist of forty members holding of- 
fice for eight years, and nominated in 
the first instance by the Imperial Exec- 
utive, and afterwards by the Irish Ex- 
ecutive. The number of the Lower 
House is to be 164, elected by the ex- 
isting Lrish Constituencies on the ba- 
sis of one member for every 27,000 of 
the population. Ulster under this 
plan will get 59 members, Leinster 41, 
Munster 37, Connaught 25, and the 
Universities 2. 

The constitution of the Senate indi- 
cates a wide departure from the prece- 
dents of 1886 and 1893, and, not on 
this account only, will demand much 
more justification than Mr. Asquith 
has so far vouchsafed. The Bill of 
1886 provided for a single-chamber 
Legislature of two Orders, sitting, de- 
liberating and voting, as a rule, to- 
gether, though in certain circumstances 
apart. The first Order was to consist 
of 103 members, of whom seventy-five 
were to be elected on a comparatively 
high franchise and twenty-five were 
to be representative Peers of Ireland, 
elected, as at present, by the general 
body of the Irish Peerage. The de- 
vice may have been adapted, though 
remotely, from the Norwegian Lag- 
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thing, but it was generally regarded as 
unhappy and fantastic, and is never 
likely to reappear. The Bill of 1893 
accepted more frankly the bi-cameral 
principle and provided for a Legisla- 
tive Council of forty-eight members 
elected on a twenty-pound franchise, as 
well as for a Legislative Assembly. In 
the event of a deadlock between the 
two Houses there was to be a joint sit- 
ting, and the question was thereupon 
to be decided by a simple majority. 

Mr. Asquith has decided in favor of 
a nominated Senate. But the reasons 
for his choice are far from convincing. 
He rejected the plan of 1893 appar- 
ently from a dislike to the property 
qualification of the proposed electors, 
and preferred a nominated Senate out 
of regard for “the special circum- 
stances of Ireland,” and with a view 
to safeguarding the interests of the 
minority. As the point is one of the 
most debatable in the whole Bill it 
may be well to transcribe Mr. As- 
quith’s own words: “It is most de- 
sirable to get in your Senate, if you 
can, the representatives of the mi- 
nority, of persons who will safeguard 
the interests of the minority—per- 
sons who might not or who will 
not have a fair chance of election 
in a question of popular election; and 
it is still more desirable in Ireland that 
you should be able to draw for the pur- 
poses of your Senate on resources 
which are not available for the ordi- 
nary, everyday life of the community.” 
And such a Senate, in Mr. Asquith’s 
view, can best be secured by confiding 
the nomination of it to, the Imperial 
Executive, and then as vacancies oc- 
cur to the Irish Cabinet. In eight 
years’ time at latest, the whole Senate 
will thus be the creature of the local 
Executive. And this with a view to 
safeguarding the interests of the mi- 
nority! 

If Mr. Asquith were not the most 
serious of contemporary politicians, it 
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would be difficult to resist the convic- 
tion that in this matter he had been 
guilty of an elaborate bui misplaced 
pleasantry. Any proposal more gro- 
tesquely inadequate to the achieve 
ment of its professed object, more in- 
congruous with its avowed motive, it 
is almost impossible to conceive. Mr. 
Asquith as a constitutional lawyer 
must have had all the precedents before 
him. There are Senates in plenty in 
the Over-sea Dominions of the King. 
Of these, five are wholly elected— 
those of Victoria, Western and South 
Australia, Tasmania and the Federal 
Senate of the Australian Common- 
wealth; one, that of United South Af- 
rica, is as to four-fifths elected and as 
to one-fifth nominated; seven are 
wholly nominated—those of New South 
Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
the Dominion of Canada. Of these, 
however, all are nominated for life, ex- 
cept that of New Zealand, which, since 
1891, has been nominated for a term 
of seven years only. The four Sen- 
ates of the constituent Colonies of the 
United South Africa have already 
lapsed, but the fact may be recalled 
that that of Cape Colony was elected, 
that of Natal was nominated for ten 
years, and the Senates of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony for 
five. How far does the experience 
gained from the working of these Sec- 
ond Chambers afford ground for hope 
that the interests of a minority may 
safely be confided to a nominated Sen- 
ate? One point must not escape no- 
tice. .The Irish Senate, as proposed 
by Mr. Asquith, is to consist of forty 
members, neither more nor less. In 
thus defining the precise number he 
follows a precedent, general but not 
universal. To the Canadian Senate 
six members but no more may, under 
certain defined circumstances, be 
added. The Senate of the Australian 
Commonwealth consists of six mem- 
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bers for each of the six constituent 
States, but the Federal Parliament is 
by the Constitution empowered to in- 
crease or diminish the numbers for 
each State, provided that the equal rep- 
resentation of the six original States 
be maintained, and that no original 
State shall ever have less than six 
Senators. In New South Wales the 
number of Senators has been increased 
from twenty-one to sixty-one, and it 
would seem that there is no legal or 
constitutional limit to the discretionary 
power of the Executive in the appoint- 
ment of Senators. This principle has 
not, however, been established with- 
out more than one constitutional strug- 
gle. Sir John Young, who was Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales from 1861 
to 1867, was severely admonished by 
the Home Government for permitting 
his Prime Minister, Sir Charles Cow- 
per, to swamp the Senate with his 
nominees, and it was not until 1889 
that Sir Henry Parkes was able to 
establish the principle and practice 
which now prevail. 

But of Colonial precedents the one 
most applicable to the case of Ireland 
would seem to be that of the Canadian 
Dominion. The Canadian Senate was 
set up with high hopes. The number 
of Senators is virtually limited, and 
they are nominated for life by the Gov- 
ernor-General, of course on the advice 
of his responsible advisers. It Was 
hoped and intended that the Senate 
should possess something of the 
glamour which attached to the historic 
House of Lords, that it should con- 
tain men of independent judgment, su- 
perior to the baser party considera- 
tions, that it should afford some pro- 
tection against hasty and ill-considered 
legislation, that it should circumvent 
unscrupulous party stratagems, and, 
above all, that it should give represen- 
tation to provincial interests. It must 
be confessed that in all respects the 
Canadian Senate has disappointed the 
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hopes of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. From first to last it has been 
manipulated to subserve the interests 
of the Executive of the day. Sir 
John Macdonald is said during his long 
tenure of power to have appointed to 
the Senate one Liberal. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is believed to have bettered 
his example, and to have proved him- 
self guiltless of even this degree of 
weakness towards political opponents. 
And this is the instrument upon which 
Mr. Asquith relies to safeguard the in- 
terests of the minority in Ireland. A 
more palpably illusory guarantee was 
never surely devised by a responsible 
statesman. 

The proposed constitution of the 
Lower House presents no feature of 
special interest, and we may pass at 
once to a consideration of the powers 
with which the Legislature is to be en- 
dorsed. These are defined not by 
enumeration, but by restriction. The 
distinction is important, for the Irish 
Parliament must be presumed to pos- 
sess all such powers as are not specifi- 
cally reserved. As in the Bill of 1893, 
the Irish Parliament is forbidden to 
deal with matters touching the Crown, 
a Regency, or the Lord-Lieutenant, 
with peace or war, the Army and 
Navy, treaties and foreign relations, 
treason, dignities and honors, and the 
amendment of the Constituent Act. 
Nor is it to deal with the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, the due fulfilment of which 
is to remain as an obligation of the Im- 
perial Parliament. Over the Irish 
Constabulary, on the other hand, it is 
to have entire control after the lapse 
of six years. Old-age pensions and the 
obligations incurred under the Insur- 
ance Act of 1911 are to remain as 
charges upon the Imperial Exchequer, 
unless the Irish Parliament should 
elect to take them over, after having 
given twelve months’ notice of their in- 
tention to do so. Similarly, the Post 
Office Savings Bank may be taken over 
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on six months’ notice, but not during 
the next ten years. Various other 
restrictions as to education, corpora- 
tions, and interference with the rights 
of property, included in the Bill of 1893, 
are dropped in that of 1912, but the 
religious safeguards are repeated and 
extended. Clause 3 of the new Bill 
runs: 


In the exercise of their power to 
make laws under this Act the Irish 
Parliament shall not make a law so as 
either directly or indirectly to estab- 
lish or endow any religion [so far it 
repeats the provision of 1893], or pro- 
hibit the free exercise thereof, or to 
give a preference, privilege or advan- 
tage, or impose any disability, or dis- 
advantage, on account of religious be- 
lief or religious or ecclesiastical status, 
or to make any religious belief or re- 
ligious ceremony a condition of the 
validity of any marriage. 


The reference to recent papal decrees 
is, of course, too obvious to require 
comment. 

Such are the restrictions upon the 
legislative competence of the statutory 
Parliament which it is proposed to set 
up in Ireland. 

The financial arrangements are ex- 
traordinarily intricate. The Imperial 
Parliament will continue to tax the 
whole of the United Kingdom, but the 
Irish Parliament will have the power 
within its territorial limitations to re- 
duce or discontinue any Imperial tax. 
It will also possess extensive fiscal 
powers of its own. It will have en- 
tire control of the Post Office and the 
Excise, and partial control over Cus- 
toms. All taxes, however, whether 
imposed by the Imperial or by the 
Irish Parliament, are to be collected by 
Imperial authorities and paid into the 
Imperial Exchequer.* As regards Cus- 
toms, the Irish Parliament may not 


8 It does not appews to have been noticed 
that this is a crafty device to solve the diffi- 
culty of Ulster, or rather to create a dilemma 
from which Ulster cannot escape. 
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impose a duty on any articles not du- 
tiable under the schedule of the United 
Kingdom, but it may increase the 
amount of any duty by a sum not in 
excess of 10 per cent. on the yield. 
Within the same limit it may increase 
income-tax and estate duties, but will 
have no power to alter stamp duties, 
which are to remain uniform through- 
out the United Kingdom. Of any in- 
crease Ireland will get the advantage 
through the operation of what is to be 
known as “The Transferred Sum”; and, 
conversely, any diminution or discon- 
tinuance will be effected at its own ex- 
pense. For the whole of the Imperial 
taxes collected in Ireland will be re- 
turned to Ireland in “The Transferred 
Sum,” with a substantial addition. 

In 1886 Mr. Gladstone reckoned that 
Ireland was contributing 3,500,0001. a 
year to the Imperial revenue, and he 
fixed her future contribution on that 
basis. Before the 1893 Bill appeared, 
Ireland’s contribution had sensibly di- 
minished, and in the second edition of 
Home Rule it was deemed equitable 
that the sum to be henceforth contrib- 
uted should be 2,250,0001. Twenty 
years later the tables are turned. Ire- 
land, despite a marked increase in in- 
ternal prosperity, has ceased to be an 
Imperial asset, and has become an Im- 
perial liability. Consequently, Mr. As- 
quith has decreed that henceforward 
Ireland shall contribute nothing at all. 
On the contrary, she is to receive from 
Imperial sources a subsidy of 2,000,- 
0001. a year at least. It is estimated 
that under existing arrangements Ire- 
land receives from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer 1,500,000]. a year more than 
she pays into it. To this “deficit” 
Mr. Asquith proposes to add an extra 
half-million, to give the New Ireland a 
fair financial start. 

With nothing to rely upon but the 
published report of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s introductory statement, it is haz- 
ardous to enter upon any detailed ex- 
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amination of the financial proposals.’ 
This much, however, may be said. It 
is obvious that the proposed financial 
arrangements will be and must be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny. They 
are, on the face of them, wholly incon- 
gruous with the underlying and per- 
meating principle of the Bill. As re- 
gards legislation and administration 
Ireland is to be placed virtually in the 
position of a “responsible” colony. It 
is true that there are certain restric- 
tions upon the competence of the Leg- 
islature and the Executive which would 
be resented by a “self-governing” do- 
minion; but, speaking broadly, that is 
the position in which, should this Bill 
become law, Ireland will be placed. 
In two respects, however, she is to en- 
joy privileges which are denied to the 
greatest and most loyal of the Over-sea 
Dominions. One is as regards repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament; 
the others is in regard to finance. 
That the obligations created under 
the Land Purchase Acts should re- 
main unaffected by the Bill is a point 
of obvious political expediency, not to 
say of political honor. It may be a 
violation of political logic; but it is 
better to violate logic than to imperil 
the validity of contracts or to play 
havoc with national credit. But why, 
if Ireland is to be entrusted with the 
responsibilities of self-government, she 
should be relieved of the charges inci- 
dental to the payment of her own old- 
age pensions and the working of a 
scheme of national insurance, it is not 
easy to understand. The sentimental- 
ist may exhort us to err on the side 
of generosity, to make abundant repara- 
tion for past wrongs, and so forth. 
But it is not unimportant to remember 
that such reparation can be made, and 
such generosity exercised, only at the 
expense of the existing taxpayers of 
Great Britain; that the strain im- 
9 Neither Mr. Samuel’s speech, despite its 


admirable lucidity, nor the Bill itself, as now 
published, add anything material. 
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posed upon them is already severe, and 
may become intolerable; and that if a 
constitutional and financial readjust- 
ment is to be effected, the give must 
not be all on the one side and the take 
on the other. Responsibilities are in- 
separable from rights. If self-govern- 
ment is to be conceded as a “right,” 
the “right” can be enjoyed only at the 
cost of financial responsibility. But 
such truisms need not be labored; the 
essential objection to the financial ar- 
rangements, considered from the point 
of view of the constitutional jurist, is 
that they are contradictory to the po- 
litical principle on which the whole 
scheme is founded. Constitutional in- 
dependence and financial dependence 
cannot permanently coexist. So long 
as Ireland remains in all respects an 
integral portion of the United King- 
dom it may equitably claim to enjoy 
the financial advantage incidental tv 
such a political connection; if it pre- 
fers to sever, wholly or partially, that 
connection, it must be prepared to 
shoulder its own financial burden. 
That the severance is far from com- 
plete [ am ready and anxious to admit; 
that the Asquith Constitution is not 
conceived consistently on the lines of 
Colonial self-government is one of the. 
points on which I desire to insist; and 
I shall have something further to say 
as to the continued representation of 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. 
But a word must first be interposed as 
to the position and powers of the Exec- 
utive which the Bill proposes to set up. 
Colonial self-government, as I have 
already pointed out, implies not merely 
virtual legislative independence, but 
also the existence of an Executive re- 
sponsible to the local Legislature. This 
was a truth which only gradually 
dawned upon the intelligence of the 
home Government. The lack of a re- 
sponsible Executive was one of the 
more obvious rocks upon which the 
“Grattan Constitution’ foundered in 
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the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Under the constitutional ar- 
rangement of 1782 Ireland enjoyed 
complete legislative autonomy, but 
that autonomy was vitiated, if not can- 
celled, by the presence of corruption 
and by the absence of a responsible 
Executive. A similar defect brought 
to grief the system devised by Pitt in 
1791 for the government of the two 
Canadas. Many causes—ecclesiastical, 
fiscal, racial—contributed to the dis- 
content which blazed out into rebellion 
in 1837, but at the root of them was 
the constitutional problem: the diffi- 
culty of working representative insti- 
tutions without an Executive responsi- 
ble thereto. Lord Durham correctly 
diagnosed the disease, and in his fa- 
mous Report prescribed the appropriate 
remedy. “The Governor,” he wrote, 
“should be instructed that he must 
carry on his government by heads of 
departments in whom the united Leg- 
islature shall repose confidence; and 
that he must look for no support from 
home in any contest with the Legisla- 
ture except on points involving strictly 
Imperial interests.” In a word, the 
Cabinet system was to be introduced 
into the Canadian Constitution. This 
was done, and the principle of Colonial 
“self-government” was once for all es- 
tablished. 

Mr. Asquith proposes, in similar 
fashion, to set up an Executive in Ire- 
land responsible to the local Legisla- 
ture. But the Executive is to be sub- 
ject to precisely the same limitations 
as those imposed upon the Dublin Par- 
liament. The Legislature and the Ex- 
ecutive are to be coterminous in author- 
ity. On this point the Prime Minister 
is precise: 


I wish to make it perfectly clear that - 
as far as the Executive in Ireland is 
concerned the area of its authority will 
be coextensive with the legislative 


power of the Parliament, neither 
greater nor less. Whatever matters 
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are, for the time being, within the leg- 
islative competence of the Irish Par- 
liament will be for administrative pur- 
poses within the ambit of the Irish 
Executive; what is outside will remain 
under the control and subject to the 
administration of the Imperial Execu- 
tive. 


The language is obviously chosen with 
meticulous accuracy, and the point in- 
dicated deserves the closest scrutiny. 
Lord Durham, Lord Grey and Lord 
John Russell, the fathers of Colonial 
self-government, were frankly con- 
templating the imminence of Colonial 
independence. “To ripen these com- 
munities [the Colonies] to the earliest 
possible maturity, social, political, com- 
mercial, to qualify them by all the ap- 
pliances within the reach of the parent 
State for present seif-government and 
eventual independence, is now the uni- 
versally admitted aim of our Colonial 
policy.” (The italics are mine.) Thus 
wrote Mr. Arthur Mills in his Colonial 
Constitutions in 1856. No one who is 
acquainted with the facts will question 
the accuracy of his generalization. 
“Eventual independence” was re- 
garded as the inevitable goal of the 
constitutional evolution of the greater 
Colonies. I shall be reminded that 
not one of them has reached it, or de- 
sired to reach it; and I shail be told 
that the timely concession of self-gov- 
ernment, instead of precipitating sep- 
aration, has averted all desire for it. 
Be it admitted. What is the inevita- 
ble inference? That the same conces- 
sion to Ireland will produce the same 
results. The concession, however, is 
not the same, nor are the circumstances 
identical. Geography would vitiate 
the analogy, even if Mr. Asquith at- 
tempted to sustain it; but he does not. 
The nearest of the self-governing Col- 
onies is roughly 3000 miles away: at 
the time when “self-government” was 
conceded communication was cum- 
brous and infrequent. The home 
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Government, in the ’forties, threw the 
reins on the back of the Colonial team 
and bade them find their own way 
home. They fqund it. Would they 
have found it if the concession had 
been less complete: if the driver had 
remained upon the box and attempted 
by word or whip to guide when he 
could no longer control? Ireland is 
not a British Colony, and Asquithian 
“Home Rule” is not “self-government.” 
The stress laid upon the effective su- 
premacy of the Imperial Parliament; 
its continued competence to legislate 
for Ireland; its power to “nullify, 
amend or alter” Irish statutes; the nu- 
merous restrictions upon the compe- 
tence of the Irish Parliament; the two- 
fold veto—are these “safeguards” real 
or are they sham? Are they intended 
to be effective, or are they mere win- 
dow-dressing, put in for the delecta- 
tion and delusion of the British elec- 
torate? Let me hasten to say that I 
believe them to represent a genuine in- 
tention on the part of the author of 
the Bill. But the nation is concerned 
not with probable intentions, but with 
inevitable results. If the safeguards 
and limitations are genuine and effect- 
ive, they completely vitiate the scheme 
as a measure of “self-government.” 
Would any “responsible” Colony al- 
low the Imperial Government to ccllect 
the taxes it imposed and pay them into 
the Imperial exchequer? Would a Co- 
lonial Parliament suffer for one in- 
stant such restrictions upon its compe- 
tence as those which are enumerated 
in Mr. Asquith’s Bill? If, on the 
other hand, the safeguards are illusory, 
will the British electorate even con- 
template an experiment so rash and 
so dishonest? 

There are many other points—nota- 
bly the machinery for deciding whether 
any given statute of the Irish Legis- 
lature is or is not within its compe- 
tence—the significance of which stands 
out even on a first impression; there is 
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only one with which I have space to 
deal. The retention of the Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster is justified by 
Mr. Asquith on the ground that the 
House of Commons will continue to be 
“the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom.” My hope is that it may, 
and for that reason I welcome his il- 
logical proposal. I admire also his in- 
genuity. Here is a crumb of comfort 
for the Federalist. There is no genu- 
ine Federalism in the structure of the 
Bill, but here at least is a semblance 
of the idea, and we may welcome signs 
of grace, even if they are exhibited at 
the expense of constitutional congru- 
ity. 

It will, I hope, be apparent that in 
the foregoing pages no attempt has 
been made to discuss at large the po- 
litical merits or defects of Home Rule 
in general. Had such been my inten- 
tion it would have been inexcusable 
to omit all reference to one of the 
most important factors in the political 
problem—the attitude of the Ulster 
Protestants. In a scientific analysis 
of a proposed constitutional recon- 
struction the wishes of Ulster may be 
ignored. But the moment we pass 
from the academic discussion of con- 
stitutional details to the broad political 
issues the spectacle of Ulster, organ- 
ized, determined and grim, must neces- 
sarily stand forth as a dominating 
feature of the situation. No Minis- 
ter, no Parliament, no electorate, will 
be able to ignore the resolute refusal of 
the Ulster Protestants to be forcibly 
sundered from the United Kingdom, 
and be handed over to another “na- 
tion” with which they have neither ra- 
cial nor religious nor economic affinity. 
We are bidden to make a fundamental! 
change in the constitutional relations 
of the United Kingdom in deference to 
the “persistent demand” of a minority 
which is numerically contemptible. 
But we are solemnly warned that to 
the minority of the minority no exces- 
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sive consideration must be shown. 
“We will not admit,” said the Prime 
Minister, “the right of the minority of 
the people, and relatively a small mi- 
nority, to veto the verdict of 
the vast body of their countrymen.” 
Their countrymen are Englishmen and 
Scotchmen no less, even more, than 
Irishmen, and it has yet to be proved 
that the “vast body of their country- 
men” are wedded to the policy which 
Ulster emphatically repudiates. If 
minorities as such are to be condemned, 
is there any sufficient ground for at- 
tention to the demands of that minor- 
ity of the electors of the United King- 
dom who have persistently placed 
“Home Rule” in the forefront of their 
political programme? 

Never yet has the majority pro- 
nounced unequivocally in favor of this 
fundamental change of Constitution. 
Once, and once only, in 1886, has a 
specific proposal been submitted, fairly 
and squarely, to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the electors of the United 
Kingdom; and the response was unhes- 
itating and decisive. 

One point remains. It is clear that 
in the great constitutional struggle 
which is ahead of the people of this 
country the “deliberate judgment of the 
civilized world” is to be again invoked, 
as it was invoked before. It cannot, 
therefore, be deemed impertinent to 
invite the attention of “the civilized 
world” to a consideration which may 
possibly escape them. In no other 
great country except our own would 
it be legally or constitutionally possi- 
ble to effect a change of this magni- 
tude by the ordinary process of legis- 
lation. No great nation in the world 


is so completely defenceless as Great 
Britain against a constitutional revo- 
lution ‘effected under the forms of law. 
I would respectfully ask those eminent 
American citizens who have been quick 
to express approval of the Bill now un- 
der consideration by the British House 
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of Commons, how they would regard 
a proposal to amend fundamentally the 
Federal Constitution of the United 
States without putting in motion the 
elaborate and complicated machinery 
provided in the Constitution for that 
purpose? I would address a similar 
inquiry to our fellow citizens in the 
Australian Commonwealth; and I 
would repeat it, if necessary, to every 
competent jurist in Europe. There 
are many advantages in a Constitu- 
tion mostly unwritten and entirely flex- 
ible; but there are times when the cor- 
responding disadvantages become pain- 
fully apparent. So long as there is a 
general acquiescence in the “funda- 
mentals” of the Constitution, the “cir- 
cumstantials” may be left to take care 
of themselves. No great and perma- 
nent injury is likely to be inflicted 
upon the body politic. It is otherwise 
when “fundamentals” become the sub- 
ject of acute political controversy. 
Cromwell recognized this truth when 
confronted by Parliaments which ques- 
tioned the “fundamentals” enshrined 
in the written Constitution of the Pro- 
tectorate. And Cromwell found the 
solution of his difficulties in reluctant 
reliance upon the power of the sword. 
It was as general of the army rather 
than as Protector of the Commonwealth 
that he really controlled the destinies of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. Be- 
tween the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the dawn of the twentieth 
there was little disposition in this coun- 
try to question “fundamentals.” But 
the period of acquiescence appears to 
have passed. Questions are propounded 
to-day which go down ‘to the very roots 
of our social and economic system, 
which shake the foundations upon 
which the whole political superstruc- 
ture is built. Are we adequately 
equipped, in a constitutional sense, for 
answering these questions, and for ef- 
fecting the fundamental changes which 
the answers may involve? It is not 
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easy for a student of political insti- 
tutions to answer these questions with 
a confident affirmative. This much at 
least cannot be gainsaid. There exists 
in this country no special machinery 
for constitutional revision. A Bill for 
prohibiting vivisection or for regulat- 
ing the work-hours of shop-assistants 
necessitates the employment of pre- 
cisely the same legislative machinery 
as a Biil for the abolition of the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons, or 
a Bill for the adjustment of the Con- 
stitutional relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Neither more nor less. 
The British Constitution entirely ig- 
nores comparative values in legislation. 
Its deficiencies in this regard were 
brought into startling relief in the Ses- 
sion of 1911. The experience is to be 
repeated in 1912. This being so, it 
is more imperative that proposals ‘so 
far-reaching as those contained in the 
third edition of Home Rule should be 
subjected to severe scrutiny. A closer 
acquaintance may possibly induce a 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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more favorable judgment; but a first 
impression suggests that the Bill has 
been framed with extraordinary in- 
genuity and adroitness, and that the 
sails have been set to catch every 
breath of the wind of popularity. In 
the distribution of favors nobody has 
been left out. There is something for 
the thorough-going separatist, inspired 
by nationalist fervor; there is some- 
thing for the timid devolutionist, anx- 
ious only to secure “gas and water” 
Home Rule; something for the advo- 
cate of Colonial self-government, and 
something for the well-meaning but 
muddle-headed federalist. But is not 
the dexterity of the Bill likely to prove 
its destruction? Is it not, in fact, an’ 
ingenious mosaic, cunningly compacted 
and curiously inlaid, a “tesselated 
pavement without cement—here a bit 
of black stone and there a bit of 
white,”” but grotesquely lacking in 
consistency of principle, in unity of de- 
sign, and coherence of construction? 
J. A. R. Marriott. 
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times is but a series of revivals and 


It is sometimes possible to have too 
much of a good thing. What person is 
there who has not a rooted dislike to 
chocolate, strawberry jam, or some del- 
icacy on which they have indulged too 
freely at an early period in their ex- 
istence. Poor Peggie of Hood’s cre- 
ation hated the smell of roses! How 
many a man in after life has eschewed 
church-going altogether owing to the 
painful recollections of weary hours 
spent in high pews, with words of an 
unintelligible discourse dimly sounding 
in his ears. It is a melancholy thought 
that gardening may suffer neglect in 
the next generation from mistaken zeal 
at the present time. Yet fashion has 
before now played as cruel pranks. 
The history of gardening from remote 
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relapses. In early days the falling off 
came with some warlike upheaval; 
later on it can generally be attributed 
to an overdose of a fashion. The ex- 
travagance of the imitators of Le Notre 
led to the abandonment of his designs; 
the ludicrous excesses of topiary work, 
shown up by the scathing pen of Pope, 
resulted in the advent of the natural 
style, which in turn became exagger- 
ated until the banishment of flowers 
was followed by a reaction which 
brought about the bedding-out system, 
from which the present generation has 
slowly been emancipated. It cannot 
be denied that horticulture in all its 
branches has made great progress dur- 
‘© The image is Burke's. 
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ing the last fifteen years; at the same 
time it is well to pause and consider 
whether this revival rests on a solid 
foundation or is only of mushroom 
growtb. 

No one could say the encouragement 
of a literary taste was otherwise than 
good, yet literature suffered from the 
pedantries of the “Femmes Savantes” 
and higher education from the eccen- 
tricities of the “blue stocking.” Surely 
the gardening slang, if I may so call it, 
which many amateurs adopt nowadays, 
both in books and conversation, is a 
misfortune. Some modern writers 


seem to think a tone of banter is es-: 


sential when writing of flowers, and 
generally employ a kind of jaunty, fa- 
miliar style. The analogy between 
color and sound makes the comparison 
of soft shades and low tones, and start- 
ling colors and loud sounds, highly de- 
scriptive. But surely this is now car- 
ried to excess when a well-known 
writer speaks of his garden being ren- 
dered “uninhabitable” by the “magenta 
squalls” of a plant. In other volumes 
by various writers of both sexés the 
“piercing shrillness” of some greenish 
flower or the “boisterous joy” expressed 
by “pink, bright yellow and red,” or 
the “almost unendurable shrill note” 
of a crimson is proclaimed. Or, again, 
it is a pink which “squawks awfully at 
the bricky, bloody scarlet” of a poppy, 
that is lamented, while in some other 
book the same poppies “have a bold, 
joyous, ‘devil-may-care’ sort of bra- 
vado,” and the biggest “are positive 
jingoes.” Yet another writer denounces 
yellow as “an arrogant, upstart, vulgar 
color,” and only admits that some half- 
dozen yellow blooms “are bearable.” 
Color-schemes are, perhaps, the chief 
feature of modern gardening, and the 
artistic taste displayed in grouping is 
generally keenly appreciated. The eve 
is now more sensitive than during the 
undisputed reign of geraniums and cal- 
ceolarias, and is less tolerant of a dis- 
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cordant note, but such affectation as to 
pretend you cannot sit in your garden 
because a pink or yellow flower is not 
quite in harmony with your feelings is 
as comic as any of the fancies of for- 
mer generations. The votaries of the 
landscape school of gardening so 
greatly “abhorred” the straight avenues 
they cut down, that one of them de- 
clared, to be obliged to walk down a 
long avenue was “as disagreeable a 
sentence as to be condemned to labor 
at the galleys.” We may laugh at such 
sentiments, but what will future gar- 
deners say of some of our own whims? 

Anything that savors of the artificial 
must be injurious to good gardening. 
A writer some ten years ago ridiculed 
the “lady gardener bore” when the 
fashion was only in its infancy. Now 
it would only be too easy to “take off” 
the gushing would-be gardener who 
thrusts her “Dorothy Perkins” or her 
Tpomea rubrocerulea on her friends un- 
til she becomes as tiresome as her Karly 
Victorian sister with her complaints of 
“cook” or “Sarah Ann.” 

It is no new idea that a simple life 
surreunded by artistic objects and 
floral delights is one of the most en- 
joyable and ennobling. Pericles said, 
“We provide for our weary 
spirits relaxations from toil 
our homes are beautiful and elegant 

we are lovers of the beautiful, 
yet simple in our tastes.” Cicero took 
“a delight in husbandry beyond belief.” 
Again, after a lapse of eighteen centu- 
ries, Lord Chesterfield wrote to a 
friend: “The furor hortensis has seized 
me, and my acre of ground here affords 
me more pleasure than, kingdoms do to 
kings.” Yet in the twentieth century 
each fresh victim of “furor hortensis” 
thinks that he has made a real discov- 
ery, and at once publishes a volume 
to describe the charms of his or her 
own particular little Paradise. The 
garden is barely planted before the 
public is asked to share the satisfaction 
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of the delighted owner, and to specu- 
late as to the future fate of the plants 
it contains. Some microbe of the 
modern thirst for advertisement and 
publicity seems to have crept into our 
gardens. It cannot be a healthy sign, 
so foreign is it to all that makes gar- 
dening most precious. The greatest 
charm of a garden is the silent growth, 
the months of unseen toil, the days “at 
grubbing weeds from gravel paths 
with broken dinner-knives,” and “kill- 
ing slugs on borders,” which so surely 
bring their own reward in the bounte- 
ous glory of summer. The response of a 
garden to its lover is a joy so deep 
and subtle any affectation mars it. 
The love must be real and the enthu- 
siasm must ring true or the whole 
beauty and poetry will vanish. Of 
course there must be books for refer- 
ence, books for handing on a lifelong 
experience to others, books to guide, to 
suggest, and to teach not only how to 
plant but how to enjoy—how to get to 
the heart of a garden and to gather the 
best from it. But the secret can only 
be grasped when the feeling is natural 
and not strained. Thousands have 
found the garden an antidote for bore- 
dom, something that soothes and satis- 
fies when other pleasures have failed, 
or, as an old writer declared of an or- 
chard, it “takes away the tediousenesse 
and heavie load of three or four score 
years.” No rivalry in gardening could 
work these wonders. The possession of 
the finest rock garden, the greatest 
quantity of blue flowers, the largest daf- 
fodils, or even the daintiest of “cot- 
tage” gardens, only produces a melan- 
choly satisfaction, like that expe- 
rienced by Alphonse Karr’s friend after 
he had obtained the bulb of the most 
coveted tulip, yet dared not divulge its 
name. Unless the mainspring is pure 
and unadulterated by any grain of self- 
advertisement or blind following of 
fashion there can be no lasting satis- 
faction. Gardening is such humbling 
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work. There is so much to be learnt, 
life is not long enough to discover half 
the hidden beauties of the most famil- 
iar flowers, let alone the wonders and 
needs of plants from.every clime. How 
often have I felt an unreasoning, fool- 
ish annoyance on being asked “When 
did you take up gardening?’ To “take 
up” gardening because it is a fashion, 
to buy thousands of bulbs, and have a 
glowing herbaceous border, even to 
write lists of names at shows and to 
study catalogues, is not enough for gen- 
uine gardening. If the passion is to 
last there must be more than a display 
—the love must be real and the knowl- 
edge which backs it not superficial 
only. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
modern revival has been the opening 
up of horticulture to women as a pro- 
fession instead of merely a pastime. 
This is undoubtedly an inestimable 
benefit to women. There has been in 
the past so much overcrowding, and 
consequent low standard of remunera- 
tion, in the teaching profession and 
among secretaries, clerks and typists 
that the fresh air and wholesome life 
of the garden thas indeed been a wel- 
come outlet for many a girl. Chiefly 
has it benefited those who felt the 
office stool uncongenial and would in 
most cases have been failures in that 
walk of life, but who found a practical 
safety-valve for their energies and a 
healthy, happy life in the garden. 
Women have proved that they can 
garden and do it well, either as paid 
head gardeners or setting up for them- 
selves as market or “jobbing” garden- 
ers, or simply doing this work in their 
own homes. But there are dangers of 
affectation in every sphere of the work. 
The pioneers realized that a long and 
arduous training was necessary. They 
mastered both theory and practice; but 
now that it is the fashion for one girl, 
out of a large family of girls who must 
earn their living, to take to gardening 
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as a profession the training is often cut 
short. A little knowledge in this case 
is indeed a dangerous thing. A few 
girls assuming they can undertake 
work and do it creditably with insuffi- 
cient experience, will damage the pros- 
pects in that field of employment for all 
Women that come after them. The 
leaders of the movement have realized 
this, and efforts are being made to es- 
tablish a horticultural certificate which 
is a reliable guarantee of efficiency. 
But pupils must appreciate the im- 
mense amount there is to learn, or they 
will find the old gardener they despise 
because he cannot talk glibly of the 
merits of the newest florists’ varieties 
or pronounce Latin names, and knows 
nothing of color harmonies, can achieve 
much more than they in the long run. 
One surety for the permanence of the 
present craze is the many causes which 
have led to the rapid strides in gar- 
dening. Among the most important 
are the increased knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities of hybridizing, the effects of 
soils and manures, faster communica- 
tion, and the opening up of new coun- 
tries. The plentiful importation of 
bulbs from Japan, the wealth of new 
plants discovered in China, the ran- 
sacking of the mountain ranges of the 
world and the steppes of Siberia—all 
these and many other factors, have con- 
tributed to accelerate the rising tide 
of fashion and satisfy the craving for 
beauty and novelty in the garden. We 
are apt to think that individuals con- 
trol the fashions in flowers, but the 
plants themselves have a great deal to 
say in the matter. The bedding-out 
craze would never have reached such a 
height, had it not been that all the most 
The National Review. 
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showy new varieties which were being 
introduced from the Cape or the West 
of America were tender plants or half- 
hardy annuals, which had to be shown 
off somehow, and the greenhouses were 
not vast enough for their display. More 
recently the love for hardy old-fash- 
ioned flowers which first produced the 
wild garden, herbaceous border, and 
bulb-strewn glades, has been stimu- 
lated by the great additions to hardy 
plants within the last few years. 

Gardens are so beautiful at the pres- 
ent time it seems impossible to go back, 
yet fashion is so fickle an overdose soon 
sickens the lukewarm adherent. Bad 
copies of the best rock gardens, comi- 
cal imitations of a supposed Japanese 
garden, extravagant vaunting of color- 
schemes, any pose or mannerism or ig- 
norant boasting may spoil all and bring 
about the inevitable reaction. If shows 
are attended for the sole object of 
meeting friends and being thought up 
to date, even the great International 
Exhibition which is to mark this year 
for horticulturists will fail in its ob- 
ject. 

There is still so much to be dis- 
closed and learnt in horticulture that 
the words of Columella, that great au- 
thority of all gardeners in ancient and 
medieval times, are even more signifi- 
cant now than when pronounced in the 
first century A.D. “The culture of gar- 
dens,” he wrote, “is now in very great 
request wherefore we must 
be more careful and diligent than our 
ancestors were in delivering precepts 
and directions for the cultivation of 
gardens,” and I would add also in be- 
ing sure that our love of them is genu- 
ine and unaffected. 

Alicia M. Cecil. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ORIPPLE. 

Roland duly dismounted and turned 
the pony loose as soon as he had ridden 
beyond Fullwood, and speeding afoot 
across a wild waste country entered 
Derbyshire a little below the coal mines 
of Tibshelf. The sky line of the Der- 
byshire moorlands was before him, 
dimly dividing earth from heaven. But 
as he hastened by Morton and Stretton 
he seemed to get no nearer to them, as 
though they held aloof, sullenly refus- 
ing him shelter and security. But the 
wind backed; going up from Stretton 
he had it blowing strongly and keenly 
in his face, and the sun seemed to be 
in half a mind to make a belated ap- 
pearance. He was nearing Ashover 


before he once thought of eating or 
resting. Even then he did so not of 
his own impulse but through a beggar, 
who stopped him and would have 
begged a penny in God’s name to save 


him from clamming. This fellow did 
not indeed seem to have been recently 
within a long hail of starvation, but 
was as lusty and weather-hardened a 
vagabond as one could meet with in a 
month of travel. Bull-necked he was, 
straight-backed, broad-shouldered, and 
only in his limbs defective. Arms in 
jruth he had none, and his short bandy 
legs raised him barely half a yard from 
the ground, though his feet were of 
more than the usualsize. His big low- 
browed head was uncovered except by 
a thick tangle of such coarse black hair 
as also flourished on his chin, throat 
and cheeks and bristled out of his wide 
nostrils. He wore a leathern jacket 
drawn in at the waist by a leathern belt, 
and from a thong over his right shoul- 
der and under his left arm hung a 
leathern bag. At his heels there 
slouched a big ugly vicious-looking dog 
brindled as to color and mongrel as to 
breed. having all the worst points com- 


bined of bull-dog, mastiff, sheep-dog 
and lurcher; rat-tailed, weak in the 
stern, heavy in the head, crop-eared, 
blear-eyed and bow-legged. 

“I can spare no money to give you,” ° 
said Roland, “but if you like to sit and 
share my larder, such as it is, you’re 
heartily welcome.” 

“An offer o’ that sort,” said the crip- 
ple, “I hanna said nay to sin fust I 
could work my chaps.” 

He sat down where he had stood, 
while Roland was looking for a dry 
stone or log. 

“In a matter of aitin’ an’ drinkin’,” 
said the cripple, “t’ fust place is best 
an’ t’ next second-best.” 

It was a secluded spot in a dip of 
the road before the rise into the vil- 
lage, and ascending ground on every 
side curtailed the prospect. Parallel 
to the road ran a clear brook. Roland 
at his leisure found a seat on the pro- 
truding roots of a thorn and opened 
Alfa’s wallet, while the beggar’s eyes 
followed his every movement with the 
fierce expectancy of a brutish appetite. 
He took out the small loaf of barley 
bread, the cheese, the cake. If eyes 
could eat, the beggar’s eyes would have 
devoured them forthwith. But there 
was something else at the bottom of 
the wallet and Roland produced that 
also; a small parcel done up in a crim- 
son silk handkerchief, which he held 
by one corner and carelessly shook 
out thinking of mere eatables. A glit- 
tering string of gold coins fell upon 
his knees, those which Alfa usually 
wore round her neck. For a moment 
he looked at them in astonishment, 
then quickly gathering them up put 
them back into the wallet. At the same 
time he glanced across at the cripple; 
but he whose eyes had been so keen 
for the victuals did not appear to have 
seen the gold. His gaze was fixed on 
the west horizon, above which the sun, 
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rid of the clouds, was at last blazing 
fiercely forth. 

“The wynd blows bitter co’d,” he 
said. “We mun be thinkin’ o’ shelter 
for t’neet; so what about this ere bite 
o summat, young mon?” 

Roland cut the provisions into halves, 
and for want of hands to put his 
guest’s portion into placed it at the 
man’s nod beside him on the ground. 
The cripple with his head roughly butted 
away his cur who would fain have 
been a sharer, then he stooped and set 
his great strong teeth into the food like 
another dog. Roland pitying the ani- 
mal’s savage disappointment flung him 
a morsel of his own; but his master 
kicked him back and snapped it up 
himself. 

“Let him bide while neet,” he said, 
“with an empty belly; he'll be all t’ 
keener for t’ wark he has on hond.” 

He ate so doggishly that he had fin- 
ished before Roland, who had not been 
playing meanwhile, was half through. 
Then he immediately rose to his feet 
with the last mouthful distending his 
heavy jaws. Roland felt the spur of 
a sudden suspicion and sprang up with 
the wallet in one hand, his food in the 
other. 

“Ay,” said the beggar, “I were just 
thinkin’ so mysen. It’s ripe time for to 
be leggin’ it. Which road art travellin’?” 

“Straight forrard for the present,” 
answered Roland. 

“So’s mysen, for t’present; and if 
thou’st noat to say agen it, young mon, 
I should be main glad o’ thy comp’ny 
an’ purtection, not bein’ able, as thou 
sees, to lift a hond for mysen.” 

“I’m forced to go fast,” said Roland, 
who for the study he was giving the fel- 
low’s face did not like it any the better. 

“I’m a poor wither-shanks, ’tis true, 
but I can hotchel along as fast as I’m 
forced.” 

“Come long then,” said Roland, and 
put the remainder of his provisions 
back into the wallet. 
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It was as the man had boasted; 
though so crippled he managed by some 
strange gait of his own, that was 
neither walking, running nor leaping, 
to keep up with the younger man how- 
ever much he forced his pace. The 
dog always lagged behind. Within a 
furlong the road had risen so much that 
the church and houses of Ashover came 
again into sight before them, and on 
their left beneath the sun a high tor 
peered above the lesser and nearer ele- 
vation. The hills, which as Roland 
hastened had been holding back so sulk- 
ily, had, it seemed, while he rested 
jumped to meet him. The sun’s down- 
smiting rays lighted up the sky line of 
that lofty edge, showing every inequal- 
ity, every stunted tree or bush, every 
rock or boulder that broke its uniform- 
ity; but the cliff beneath, so much as 
could be seen, was the more enwrapped 
in haze and mystery, seemed the more 
grimly perpendicular and inaccessible. 
He stopped and looked. Its repellent 
aspect promised, while the comfortable 
engardened dwellings in front of him 
only threatened. 

“Is there any near way up yonder 
high hill?” he asked. 

The cripple laughed a laugh that had 
the harshness of a snarl. 

“Ay, surelye,” he said, “if thou’st a 
a fancy for a bed on t’ moors to-neet. 
Yon’s Cocking Tor, and there’s plazen 
beyond where a mon might lig for a 
week and hide hissen from a harmy. 
Hio’d thee!” Roland had impetuously 
started’ to cross the valley, going 
straight for the brook. “Stop! thou’rt 
gooin’ wrong fust-off. No need ayther 
to wet foot wadin’. or sprain back 
jumpin’. I'll put thee in a form my- 
sen; ’twill be fair payment for that 
mite o’ bread.” 

Roland had an abhorrence of the 
man’s company, yet did not see his way 
to rid himself of it, nor indeed to do 
without it. The cripple led him a lit- 
tle way back. Again the tor was hid- 
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den behind the intervening hillock. 
They crossed the stream by stepping- 
stones, followed its course for a while, 
then turned off and climbed the hillock, 
so coming into nearer and completer 
view of what was behind it; a slight 
descent into a narrow dale dotted with 
trees, a steep ascent therefrom crowned 
in the part directly opposite to them 
by a limestone cliff. The whole face 
of the cliff and the ascent to it was in 
the shade, in austere contrast with the 
sunlit atmosphere above. 

They crossed the dale aslant, edging 
away from the tor. The cripple pointed 
out a stone mansion on their right, 
square-built, facing down the valley. 

“Netherton Hall,” he said. “If I 
was a bloody Pope’s mon I could mak 
a free living out o’ them two oad hags 
as lives there. But God bless King 
Georgie, says I.” 

They began to ascend, and nothing 
more was said for a while by either of 
them; they had scant breath to spare. 
No wonder if the cripple showed a diffi- 
culty in keeping up with his long-legged 
companion. Nevertheless Roland could 
not put away a suspicion. Whenever 
the cripple lagged he turned as though 
to recover breath, and waited until 
they were again abreast. This hap- 
pened four or five times during the 
long ascent. At length they reached 
the brow of the hill, a windy solitude 
on the edge of a moor. Downwards 
the long slope was green but up there 
all beneath the sky was gray; ashen 
gray the limestone cliff on the right, 
darkly gray the moor, lighted up here 
and there by the flash of a patch of 
show gray-white. The sun’s almost 
level rays assailed their eyes. The wind 
blew a gale that filled their ears. 
Suddenly but quietly the dog ran for- 
ward between Roland’s legs and only 
just failed of tripping him up. Recov- 
ering himself and at the same moment 
looking quickly round he caught the 
cripple in a strange attitude; his head 


down, his feet set for a spring, for all 
the world like a thick-necked tup re- 
solved on instant mischief against a ri- 
val tup. As soon however as the crip- 
ple perceived that he was seen he lifted 
his head, made a pant or two, let forth 
a sort of lowering laugh and said: 

“I’m fair bet. Thou mun mak shift 
wi’out me. I’m gooin’ back to Asher. 
Kape along side o’ t’ moor while thou 
cooms to a pad; ’twill tak thee smack 
into t’ ’eart on’t. Hast ivver a bit o’ 
brass on thee for to buy a poor mon a 
lodging this co’d neet?” 

Roland took out sixpence, and keep- 
ing a wary eye upon him dropped it in 
his bag. 

“IT doubt I’m robbin’ thee o’ thy last 
trifle o’ silver. Well, for aw that look 
out for foot-pads; they conna knaw as 
I ha stripped thee so bare.” 

So the cripple with a laugh that 
smacked more of insolence and malice 
than of mirth; then he turned without 
more leave-taking and went down hill. 
Roland walked along the brow of the 
hill by the moor side, taking the crip- 
ple’s direction in lack of any other, 
though he had little confidence in it. 
He did not need the hint about foot- 
pads; he often looked back but saw no 
more of the beggar. Moreover he went 
aside to the first big gorse bush, 
crouched under it, and having cau- 
tiously taken Alfa’s necklet from the 
wallet tied it garter-wise under his 
breeches above the knee. Presently 
the ill-marked track led him or seemed 
to lead him past a small planting of 
oak. The sun was on the point of set- 
ting behind some far-off mysterious 
ridge, and seemed bent on first empty- 
ing his quiver of its gleamy arrows. 
His horizontal archery filled the air, 
perplexed the vision. 

Suddenly he heard close behind him 
a dog’s sharp bark. He looked quickly 
round over his right shoulder, and 
there was the cripple’s cur with his 
teeth all agrin threatening his legs. 
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But while he stood atwist in that ill- 
balanced attitude with his attention 
wholly rearward, the cripple himself 
stepped out of the planting in front of 
him. Springing at him, head down, 
like a ram, he crashed into his ribs just 
under the heart and hurled him vio- 
lently to the ground, where he lay 
gasping. In an instant he dropped on 
his knees, seized the wallet between his 
strong teeth and with the dog’s clever 
help dragged it away. Also with his 
teeth he pulled at the boy’s coat and 
tore out the different pockets. From 
one he <ook in his mouth a purse not 
very heavy and dropped it into his bag; 
from another but a flimsy piece of pa- 
per, which he let fall. Thereupon Ro- 
land opened his eyes and gave signs of 
coming round. An ugly look came into 
the cripple’s eyes; he lifted his foot as 
though to use it violently; but at the 
same moment the cur uttered a low 
warning growl. The man listened. 
Athwart the wind he heard faintly the 


bark of a dog, the bleating of sheep and 


a man’s voice. He immediately has- 
tened off through the planting downhill 
as fast as he could shamble. His dog 
snapped the wallet up in his mouth and 
followed him. 

“Yugh-ho, ugh-ho, ugh-ho!”’ 

So sounded a man’s voice across the 
wind, mingled with sheep’s baas and a 
dog's bark. Roland tried to rise, but 
fell back with a groan and swooned 
away. Soon the sheep, which had been 
hidden by a slight dip in the ground, 
came into sight, a small flock of 
horned wethers, long-tailed and legged. 
Their leader as he went by stopped, 
looked curiously as the prostrate body 
and passed on. Each wether as it 
came up did the like, stopped and 
looked and passed on. 

“Yugh-ho, ugh-ho, ugh-ho!”’ 

After them came the dog, a black 
and white sheep-dog; he stopped and 
looked, but waited for his master, a 
tall round-shouldered ‘weather-beaten 
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old codger in smock-frock, wide- 
brimmed hat and leather gaiters. 

“Haha, Rough!” said he in a loud 
high-pitched voice, ““what hae we here? 
A piece o’ ronk rascality I’m afeared. 
Deiid? Not a ounce o’ doubt about it.” 
‘At that moment Roland opened his 
eyes again. “Nay, Rough, the lad’s 
so far from bein’ deiid that he’s wick.’ 
What’s gotten thee, young mester? 
Spake to me. He’s spacheless, Rough. 
At laste tell uz so much as this: 
whether thou con spake or no.” 

So far as he might with look of in- 
telligence Rough took part in the collo- 
quy; but Roland made no answer, only 
his gaze instead of wandering at large 
was directed at the speaker. Soon 
with the help of the old man’s hand he 
sat up, though the movement evidently 
pained him, for he uttered a groan and 
put his hand to his left side. 

“That’s better, lad, that’s a saight 
better. To sit an’ sikes a saight better 
nor to lig mum. Now tell me an’ 
Rough what ails thee. Hast been 
freetened by Hob-i’-th’-Hurst, took wi’ 
a fit or struck wi’ a stick?” 

A sickly shiver shook Roland from 
head to foot, but he answered in a 
faint voice: 

“A man with a dog.” 

“Well, mysen’s a mon on’ Rough’s a 
dog; an’ noat again t’ character of nay- 
ther on’s but poverty.” 

“Without arms.” 

“Well, I hae two an’ a hook, which 
maks thray; an’ Rough has fower 
legs, which for shape i’ this hill coun- 
try is better nor hafe legs an’ hafe 
arms.” 

“T’ll mark him whén I see him again,” 
said Roland with a puling ferocity. 

“Now thou spakes loike a Christian. 
Next thing is to see if thou’st proper 
use o’ thy legs.” 

Sustained by the shepherd’s strong 
grip under each of his arm-pits Roland 
managed to rise to his feet, not without 

1 Quick, alive. 
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pain, and he was forthwith taken with 
such a dizziness that he reeled and al- 
most escaped the shepherd’s hold. Ata 
mere waft of the shepherd’s arm Rough 
ran forward and with two or three au- 
thoritative yaps collected the sheep, 
which had begun to spread and graze. 

“Now, lad, try if thou canst put one 
foot afore t’ other. . Noat bigger nor a 
set-cock? can gang forrard wi’ both 
feet together.” 

With the old man’s support and en- 
couragement Roland put one foot be- 
fore the other; and so, though his side 
pained him and his vision was still 
somewhat blurred, and his two legs 
were not completely of one mind as to 
the direction they should take, never- 
theless he was able to make some sort 
of lagging progression, while Rough 
steadily drove the sheep on before. 
They had a full half-hour of such walk- 
ing along a narrow path slanting down 
the face of the hill and under the dark 
shadow of the cliff, during which they 
passed from day to dusk, from dusk to 
moon-tempered night. Then they 
came to a tiny cottage, or rather hovel, 
a dilapidated construction of rough 
stones ill-thatched over with rotten 
straw. While Rough and the sheep 
passed on the shepherd stopped, opened 
the cottage door and led Roland into 
an unlighted room. He seated him on 
a cricket, one of two that stood by the 
fireless hearth; but as soon as he with- 
drew the support of his hands Roland 
felt given over to the dizziness that 
had been at him all along, and he slid 
down helpless to the earthern floor. As 
the shepherd stood over him at a loss 
a woman entered, and standing before 
the door could be seen in outline from 
within as a tall gaunt mannish old wo- 
man. 

“What sort of a mess is this’n thou’st 
bro’t me in, Lijah Bailey?” she said in 
a hoarse deep voice. 

“A poor lad, Ag; I picked him up on 

2 Miesel-thrush, 
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t’ moor. He’s been sore mishandled, 
I doubt, by some laupin’ foot-pad.” 

She took down a tinder-box from a 
mantelshelf and chipped at a flint, 
as she said with a dissatisfaction that 
perhaps concealed a pity: 

“For oat thou know’st for sartin by 
him, I reckon, he mebbe foot-pad his- 
sen mishandled by honest travellers.” 

“Gentle or simple, honest mon or 
thafe, anyhow he’s fair on’s back, Ag, 
on t’ floor.” 

“I can see that much for mysen. And 
there he'll ha to lig, for we conna daidle 
him up steps to bed if we wanted to.” 

“T’ floor’s a hard bed, Ag, for a sick 
yed. Couldstna spreed summat un- 
ner him so’s——” 

“Ho’d thy siliy oad tongue an’ hark 
to me.” Having by that time struck 
a spark and encouraged it into a flick- 
ering flame, she lighted therewith a 
rushlight which stood on the table. 
“We munna foul t’ blanket putting it 
unner him; so goo to t’ ’ouse and bor- 
rer a hoad sack or two. An’ put a lit- 
tle clane straw in ’em.” 

“Reet, reet. An’ I mun see at same 
toime if Rough has gotten them weth- 
ers in; for though he has a mon’s sense 
he hasna a mon’s honds for to open 
doors.” 

“What a bletherin’ oad chap thou gets 
for sartainlye. I could a gone an’ done 
an’ coom by this.” 

The shepherd conquering a rheumatic 
limp hurried off. His wife doffed the 
man’s battered hat that she wore over 
a dingy blue and white handkerchief 
that was knotted under her chin; doffed 
her man’s ragged coat and discovered 
a red petticoat, and above that a green 
gown gathered up about her waist. On 
her feet she had a man’s thick clumsy 
much cobbled shoes tied on with shreds 
of cord, and her rough hands, weather- 
beaten face and disordered dress testi- 
fied that she had come straight from 
some uncleanly and toilsome occupa- 
tion. She folded her man’s coat in- 





side out and put it gently under Ro- 
land’s head. He stirred and moaned 
and shivered and opened his eyes. 

“Bonny face, bonny face!” she ‘mut- 
tere; then said aloud, “How did’st hap- 
pen, lad, on such a mishap?” 

“A beggar-man butted me down.” 

She bustled about and kindled a 
tiny coal fire on the hearth, washed her 
hands and face, let down her gown, 
spat on her hands and smoothed her 
few straggling locks of gray. She 
was busy getting a frugal supper ready 
when Lijah came back with two sacks 
half-filled with clean straw. She laid 
them along the floor by the wall on 
the driest side of the room. It was 
so small a room that the sacks and an 
unguarded flight of rough stone steps 
to the attic above took up nearly half 
of it. The remainder was well-nigh 
filled by the rude hearth, a board on 
trestles that served for table and a 
couple of crickets or oblong stools. 

“Poor lad,” said the shepherd, “I 
doubt he’s used to more comforts nor 
Wwe can gie ’im.” 

“Kape thy blether while I ax for’t,” 
said Ag. “Tak ’im by t’ shoulders 
an’ help me, do, to drag him a this side, 
so I dunna tumble ower his long legs 
doin’ about.” 

But Roland, when he understood 
what was wanted of him, rose and 
walked of himself, though he felt again 
that sharp pain in his side. But as 
soon as he was laid on the sacks with 
Ag’s coat under his head and Ag’s 
spare linsey-woolsey petticoat about his 
shoulders, he shut his eye again and 
gave small heed to what passed around 
him; only opening his mouth to give a 
repeated refusal of a share in his hosts’ 
supper. 

Ag and Lijah sat on the crickets over 
the little fire with their bowls on their 
laps only half full of what they called 
thin pudding, that is to say boiled milk 
thickened with oatmeal. It would have 
been better with a little butter, but not 
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having it they did without. They ate 
with loud hungry suppings and not 
much talk. Then or thenabouts some- 
thing caught the housewife’s eye, a 
glimmer of white inside Roland’s hat, 
which lay on the floor at her feet. She 
said nothing at the moment, eating was 
too important a matter to be inter- 
rupted save on necessity, but when the 
wooden bowls and horn spoons were 
emptied, washed and put back in the 
cupbard, she picked the hat up, laid it 
solemnly on the table, showed the 
white cockade inside, and said with a 
somewhat lowered voice: 

“Dost know what that manes, Lijah 
Bailey?’ 

“No, not I,” answered Lijah, “if ’tis 
more nor a bit of riband.” 

“Then I do know; I were kitchen- 
wench to Madam Alliott afore we was 
married. Thou'st bro’t me a bonny 
fairing to-dee, Lijah Bailey.” She 
lowered her voice yet more. “This 
manes traison again t’ king, or else I’m 
a ligger. What dost think to thy judg- 
ment now, Lijah Bailey?” 

“Thou wunna turn t’ poor lad out 0’ 
doors, Ag, at neet an’ aw?” 

“Me? What next,I wunner? Thou 
talks as if I’d fetched him in. Nay, 
I'll ha’ noat to do wi’ suchlike doings, 
but them as fetched him in may tak 
him out.” 

“But——” 

“Just lemme get one word in, Lijah. 
Thou mun tak this unner thy cooiit an’ 
goo down to t’ hall an’ ax to see t’ la- 
dies an’ show ’em it. Quallity may hae 
t’ reet to tak up wi’ such gallers-like 
whims an’ fancies, but laborin’ folk 
mun addle their victuals an’ kape their 
yeds on for to ate ’em.” 

“Mun I ax ’em to do oat for him?” 

“Mun thou? Nay, mon, thou munna. 
For one thing gentlefolk ud a saight 
liever be hanged nor put straight by 
such as thee. Besoides they’ll non 
gie thee toime. They’ll a made up 
their minds afore ivver thou’st done 
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hummin’ an’ hawin’ an’ scrapin’ thy 
boots on t’ floor.” 

“Thou’rt in a hurry to get rid o’ t’ 
poor feller.” 

“For his good, thou thick-yed, an’ 
wer own. Wo’ thy shepherdin’ an’ 
my buddlin’ we conna hardly find 
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wersens; I nubbut send ‘im wheer he'll 
be up to t’ neck i’ plenty.” She reached 
over Roland’s head to put the salt-box 
back in the little cupboard. “An’ I 
want to get to t’ cupboard wi'’out 
scrawmin’ ower a mon. Now g00, 
whilst I smoke my pipe o’ bacca.” 


‘(To be continued.) 





THE STRIKE AND THE STRICKEN. 


“Strike, but don’t hear.”—Old Motto, 
New Style. 

“Your ship cannot double Cape Horn 
by its excellent plans of voting. .. . 
The ship to get round Cape Horn will 
find a set of conditions already voted 
for. . .’—Carlyle. 


Three alternatives only restrict the 
ruck of modern theatrical criticism. 
Either the play is praised while the 
performers are blamed, or the converse 
occurs, or both the action and its 
actors are censured. Such crudities 
do not perhaps wholly dispose of our 
latest revolutionary performance. The 
play indeed—the so-called “strike,” or 
experiment in tragi-comedy—was a 
shocking play, and whenever a revival 
is forced on the public, a shocking piece 
it will remain. But three at least of 
the dramatis persone deserve unsparing 
applause. Not the halting “Govern- 
ment,” with one eye on the lobbies and 
the other on the polls; not most of the 
self-styled “leaders” of Labor, vainly 
competing with more melodramatic in- 
stigators, still less those brazen Boba- 
dils, temporary chiefs, who by turns 
bully and coax it. Nor, again, in most 
instances, the strikers themselves, 
whether coerced or careless, ignorant 
or cunning, remonstrant or cowed. All 
these parts would seem to have been as 
ill-sustained as they were ill-composed, 
and a victimized audience hissed them 
when they damned the play. Those, 
however, that command admiration are 
Mr. Walsh and another who had the 


spirit and the sense to say in Parlia- 
ment that they were citizens first and 
trade-unionists afterwards—an avowal 
that needed more courage than might 
be supposed, and more candor than is 
common in politics. Next, the inno- 
cent sufferers—exiles from other liveli- 
hoods—who bore privation like heroes. 
And (last of the realities in a world of 
shams), those ministering capitalists 
who relieved them. Patience upheld 
by power is a bracing spectacle. It 
was abused Capital that foresaw and 
forearmed, and Capital again it was 
that emerged on the scene of havoc as 
a good Samaritan. It was Capital 
unhelped that tided over the crisis and 
Saved the country. But for the stored 
thrift and energy for which Capital 
stands we should have faced chaos. 
But for its resourceful kindness myri- 
ads of victims might have starved. And 
now that the play has been withdrawn 
by its mismanagers, raise a cheer, la- 
dies and gentlemen, if you please, 
among others, for Capital. 

Much material damage has been done; 
wreckers always cause needless and la- 
mentable waste! But the moral dam- 
age is far greater because it goes far 
deeper. The national conscience has 
been hurt, and even the national con- 
sciousness, although efforts are made 
in many quarters to regard a con- 
spiracy (or rather a cabal) as the or- 
derly outburst of outraged Labor. 
This moral damage has been aggra- 
vated by an unctuous parade of sup- 
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posed ideals. Cruelty has masked un- 
der false sentiment, while anarchy has 
respected the letter of a law the spirit 
of which it is, alas! empowered to vio- 
late. Much that makes for character 
and for common feeling has been 
brushed aside. All that unites and 
concentrates « country has _ been 
flouted. The exploited elements of 
disruption have been shamefully in evi- 
dence, though a brutal indifference may 
seek tu disguise them. Nowhere has 
any big grasp of principles or principle, 
any statesmanlike foresight, emerged. 
Most has been mean, haphazard, and 
sectional, nor have words nicely cor- 
responded to deeds. The real difficul- 
ties have been glossed over or evaded 
in the unedifying interplay between ar- 
rogance and ignorance. It is easy to 
breathe again after the storm has been 
dared by a patch of newspaper on a 
broken windowpane. It is easy to pre- 
tend that with talk and platitude all is 
over. But the tempest lurks round 
the corner for the next opportunity, 


pharisaisms and patronage will never 
allay it, and newspaper, whatever name 
it assumes, remains paper all the world 


over. 

The whole episode (with its accom- 
panying feminine reprisals) is symptom- 
atic. It betokens a length of deca- 
dence that has by no means reached its 
climax. For we live in a house of il- 
lusions and a street of such houses. 
Such is our hypersensitiveness, and 
luxury of comfort that pity for a crim- 
inal quite overwhelms any pity for his 
victims. Everything now takes refuge 
under the left or right wing of ‘““Democ- 
racy,” yet very few care to reflect on 
what modern “Democracy” signifies, or 
how far it has place in the appointed 
’ order of a universe for which no four 
hundred pounds a year can ever be 
voted by parliamentary compliance. 
Surely it is time for some plain speech 
about a “Democracy” which is fast 
tending towards terrorism. The world 
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suffers or is aggrieved, political “‘De- 
mocracy” is still cheapening its reme- 
dies while the multitude crowds the 
booths where it prescribes for every ill 
of the body politic. In more callous 
days it used to prescribe laissez-faire 
(or “let it alone”) for the handworkers. 
But that was before the trade unions 
had become ambitious tyrants, and 
while the proletariat was still content 
to wait for earth in heaven. To focus 
the past and present, re-read Carlyle on 
the unrest in the ’forties. Carlyle 
rightly abhorred the humbug of laissez- 
faire, for he postulated a human order 
and an ordered humanity. But equally 
he resented the dictation of dema- 
gogues or the quackeries of the polls, 
or greediness and indiscipline in places 
whether high or low. All these head 
straight for anarchy with a course as 
certain as that of nonchalant laissez- 
faire. Carlyle preached the right di- 
vine to be governed well—the divine 
right of wisdom to guide ignorance, of 
quality to rule quantity. As for all 
false sentimentalisms and cruel kind- 
nesses about “Emancipation,” “Small 
kindness to Hodge’s horses,” he wrote 
in a brilliant allegory, “to emancipate 
them. The fate of all emancipated 
horses is sooner or later inevitable. To 
have in this habitable earth no grass to 
eat to roam aimless wasting 
the seedfields of the world, and be 
hunted home to chaos by the due 
watch-dogs and due hell-dogs with such 
horrors of forsaken wretchedness as 
were never seen before.” Well, the 
“Let-alone” theory is exploded, political 
“Democracy” has changed its tack and 
returned to something like the old 
Chartist war-path of class-antagonisms. 
“Democracy” now delights in what Mil- 
ton terms the “overseeing fist,’ and 
teaches what may be styled the “Let- 
nobody-alone,” or “I’ll-teach-you-what- 
for’ theory. But is it any more moral? 
Has it led, is it leading to the real 
guidance and government needful, to 
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Carlyle’s fine world of noble masters 
and noble workmen? Do its recent an- 
tics indicate that “revenge is sweet 
especially to women”? Granted that 
the best mission of genuine Democracy 
is to discard false guidance, has it not 
also the fatality of tending towards no 
kind of guidance at all, whether 
through violence or despotism or both? 
Bearing this well in mind, it is perhaps 
not so odd as it might at first appear 
that Carlyle’s denunciations of a lais- 
sez-faire Government should seem op- 
portune for the more smug exponents 
of our present system (or the want of 
it)—a method that lies at the root of 
much now troubling the land. 
“Reader,” he exclaims, “did you ever 
hear of ‘Constituted Anarchy’? An- 
archy; the choking, sweltering, deadly 
and killing rule of No-Rule; the conse- 
cration of cupidity and braying folly. 
a Our ‘government,’ a_ highly 
‘responsible one’; responsible to no 


God that I ean hear of but to the twen- 
ty-seven million gods of the shilling 


gallery. A ‘Government’ tumbling 
and drifting on the whirlpools and 
mud-deluges, floating atop in conspic- 
uous manner no-whither—like the car- 
cass of a drowned ass. Authentic chaos 
come up into this sunny Cosmos again, 
and all men singing ‘Gloria in excelsis’ 
to it.’ This may be held to fit either 
of the two despotisms that now beset 
us: the pasteboard one (as I have be- 
fore termed it) of a bureaucratic and 
autocratic Cabinet; the granite one of 
the Trade-Unions hopelessly divided 
between Syndicalism and Socialism, 
while the workman furnishes both the 
cash and the sacrifice. 

So long as this cant of “Democracy” 
prevails, how are we ever to get or to 
see straight? The new super-morality 
exacted by the new super-“Democracy” 
can only be appreciated by coming to 
close quarters with it, and this the 
“strike” enables us to do. Yet politi- 
cians cannot help blurring the issues. 
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Only lately Mr. Asquith, blithely intro- 
ducing his Bill for the Better Disrup- 
tion of Ireland, stamped it as a meas- 
ure long demanded by “the Democ- 
racy.” “The Democracy!” Here, as in 
a lozenge, we get the pure extract of 
slip-slop, and the confusion is double 
both in sense and sound. First, the 
abstract is mixed up with the concrete. 
Then the abstract itself, vaguely imply- 
ing some Utopia for handworkers, 
really means the mere might of the 
many. The concrete, however, which 
might be presumed to mean the major- 
ity of voters, really signifies the me- 
chanical might of the few—the sinister 
tyranny of organized groups—the in- 
dustrial or political oligarchs who 
somehow do not often work with their 
hands. Here we find it in what is 
cheerily named the “solidarity” of La- 
bor in handcuffs; there, in the supreme 
secret associations. But in both cases 
Democracy, however we take it, de- 
notes oligarchy though it wafts a fine 
savor of honest freedom and aspiration. 
Oligarchy, as Mr. Mallock hag ably 
shown, forms the very keynote of 
“Democracy.” It is this oligarchic 
link, indeed (the chain of an inquisitor), 
that couples together un-Celtic Social- 
ist and anti-Socialist Celt in their par- 
liamentary union, while all igs sancti- 
fied by the ambiguous halo of “‘the will 
of the People.” And this, as I have 
before ventured to point out, usually 
denotes the will of other people—who 
on anaylsis turn out to be the contriv- 
ing few that somehow manage (such is 
the lever of organization) to grind down 
or hold up a nation. In the process and 
with favoring “Governments,” ‘““Democ- 
racy” melts into Socialism till in its 
turn Socialism is forced by Syndicalism 
and offset by Anarchy. “It is often 
seen,” remarks Bacon, “that a few that 
are stiff drive out a great number that 
are more moderate.” We have seen 
this often enough recently both inside 
and outside Parliament. 
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How the “few that are stiff” con- 
stantly conceal themselves as “the Peo- 
ple,” sometimes leaks out in debate 
even from Socialists. Thus Mr. Ram- 
say Macdonald (bless his heart!) 
blessed the “nominated” Upper Cham- 
ber that is to crown the crazy edifice of 
Home Rule on the express ground that 
such a Senate would be more “demo- 
cratic” than one elected. In other 
words, it is “democratic” for the 
Executive to impose its arbitrary 
will, and to contradict every fact 
and feeling of popular government. 
Perhaps this would matter less if ‘“‘De- 
mocracy,” or ‘“Let-anyone-govern,” 
wanted to be wise. Yet at present 
Democracy not only lifts itself above 
law and regulates its concerns inquis- 
itorially, but it actually legislates so as 
to exclude jurisdiction.. When Mr. 
Lloyd George deigned to notice Syndi- 
calism in passing, did he invoke law 
and order as fitting antidotes? Not a 
bit of it; they are not constants in his 
mind. He airily observed that the So- 


ciabist would prove the best of checks 
on the Syndicalist. Now Syndicalism, 
it may be gathered, desires to cut 
Capital’s throat, while State Socialism, 
I fancy, prefers to bleed it to death. 
The bleeders-to-death, then, form the 
best safeguards; and so in one sense 


they do. They fear their own exter- 
mination by the extremists who are at 
once more thorough and more fanati- 
cal. Syndicalism hates Socialism with 
its bureaucracies and salaries. It im- 
politely sends “government,” too, “to 
the devil”—as Mr. Mann did at 
Wednesbury soon after being released 
on bail. Being of a logical turn, Syn- 
dicalism in ending property and order 
would also extirpate the “State.” This 
is rather disconcerting for amiable in- 
disciplinarians. Ah! it is a sorry world 
when facts upset theories. 

The fact is that lawlessness is in the 
air. From the moment of the Trades 
Disputes Act, which presumes the mil- 
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lennium, the hobnail boot was privi- 
leged and appeals to force were made 
probable. “Democracy,” with false 
sentiment and sloppy optimism, goes in 
the face of all its traditions by believ- 
ing that class omnipotence will not be 
abused. Did it ever believe it? It 
needed scant insight to discern that in 
raising close and wealthy corporations 
above and beyond the law, in saving 
their funds harmless, in legalizing in- 
timidations so long as they were 
“peaceful,” in, so to speak, tempting 
revolutionaries to find a machine to 
their hand, the community might easily 
be threatened without legal redress. 
Under these circumstances, how grimly 
amusing it seems to find the whole La- 
bor party in loud hysterics at the very 
sight of a scarlet coat. Did not the 
Trades Disputes Act charter what in 
individuals would be crime? - Did it 
not privilege the trade unions to pro- 
voke the peace, and therefore to pro- 
voke the means to restore it whenever 
a much-beset police might prove un- 
equal to cope with the sympéthetic ef- 
fects of a “sympathetic” strike? Your 
trade union is your true “militarist,” 
just as through its open ballot it may 
prove your true persecutor. “The 
number of these gentlemen in the 
House,” wrote Burke of other extrem- 
ists in 1795, “is not large, but their style 
seems to bespeak confidence in num- 
bers elsewhere. It was said, I 
know not by what Spartan, to an am- 
bassador, I know not of what small 
commonwealth: ‘Friend, your speech 
supposes an army.’ Their speeches cer- 
tainly do.”* 

The “strike” came on us as the fine 
flower of an imposed if sentimentalized 
absolutism to which, both by precept 
and example, “Government” partly 
contributed. In the very year of the 
Budget (‘“Democracy’s” new Hegira), 
“Government,” if I remember, was as- 


1 Burke to Windham, November 17, 1795. Cf. 
ie ® Holland Rose’s Pitt and Napoleon, 
Dp. 
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sured at Birmingham by the Amalga- 
mated Federation of Miners of the 
votes which, under our glorious party 
system, it commandeers. ‘“Govern- 
ment,” nothing if not grateful, was nat- 
urally eager to entertain every “prin- 
ciple’ decreed by “Democratic” asso- 
ciations, though afterwards these 
unions had no reason to bless an appro- 
priative Insurance Bill. Moreover, 
“Government’s”: own basis of legisla- 
tion follows their bias. It is exceed- 
ingly simple, which perhaps accounts 
for “Government” being so “lucid.” 
You have only to apply some “demo- 
cratic principle” in general terms and 
with universal scope. You then dra- 
goon it through Parliament, where 
alone free speech is “undemocratic.” 
Lastly, you create commissioners, or 
councils, or officials, or what-not, at 
high salaries—which are strictly demo- 
cratic—to revise or renew or to explain 
the Bill. None of these arbitrary gen- 


tlemen can be interfered with by the 
law; that would be the most “undemo- 


cratic” thing possible. Having once 
exalted trade unionism to pinnacles of 
trust and sent consequences to the 
winds, which one day it may be politic 
to raise, it would never do to go back. 
It would be more consistent to go on 
conceding, and to humor your masters 
into obeying a “Government” so prone 
to trade union models. But if they 
should disobey in the fear that “Gov- 
ernment” may be supplanting them— 
well, then a soldier or so might have 
to appear and be pelted. The soldier 
would not seem very “democratic,” but 
the pelting would. And so “Democracy” 
works like a spell. Its incantations 
are accepted on credit, and the stupid- 
est novice can master its flattering ab- 
racadabra. All this has scarcely 
proved a good ethical school for Labor 
growing more and more out of touch 
with the jog-trot Socialists who for some 
time past were the ostensible stewards 
of its household, and have now ac- 
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cepted the detaching doles of the 
“State,” as good Democrats must find 
both a pleasure and a duty in doing. 
Meanwhile, Labor has heard the new 
Syndicalist gospel: no weary waiting 
or self-restraint, necessary. A “strike” 
in unison, and miracles would follow: 
a short cut and a new cut and a cut 
altogether, within a fortnight civiliza- 
tion must capitulate, the predicament 
of the “black coats” would be worse 
even than that of the “blacklegs,” and 
“peaceful picketing” would make short 
work of recalcitrants against the edicts 
of “we are the Government.” Alas! for 
the fallibility of those who hail from 
Ruskin Hall or kindred academies. 
The attempt last summer failed be- 
cause the Socialist “Democracy” 
seemed able to outwit the Syndicalist. 
The more recent attempt failed because 
the movement was pushed to its logical 
extremes and, with ebbing funds, its 
controllers broke down. Could any 
course or case more impracticable, self- 
ish, and unimaginative be imagined? 
For the selfish interests of all at least 
demand the unselfish forbearance of 
some. Was there a single sin ever im- 
puted to Capital by “Democracy” that 
was not committed or espoused by the 
Syndicalist propaganda? It was all 
it would seem, the trade union oli- 
garchy, with its thumbscrew methods, 
its pampering of the least efficient 
workers. At least, so it is to be hoped, 
But if (as some fear) it be true that 
many of the men are badly inoculated 
with the rebel doctrines, it is certainly 
the “red” agitation that has largely 
brought this about. And the “red” 
agitation could be stopped, since it 
rests, surely, less on grievance than on 
dispossession. On the whole, it would 
seem that no large section of the min- 
ers came out with any fixed or definite 
aims. Not a few of them wanted, ap- 
parently, to make their union disgorge 
something for a holiday at least. The 
“minimum wage” (“minimum” for 
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short) was only a flag to fly; they will 
be worse off with than without it. It 
was the Socialist requirement and the 
Syndicalist pretence. Revolution was 
the motto, and if it failed—well, as at 
Old Drury, “a time will come”; we 
have had full notice of such a coming 
time lately. Where, however, is the 
morality or intelligence, what the com- 
mending standards, of all this unthink- 
ing defiance; and if “Democracy” is to 
torture civilization, why prate any more 
of freedom? Such, then, has proved the 
“beau mouvement” on which the French 
Syndicalists (who are amenable to law) 
congratulated their English confréres— 
a would-be half-way house to anarchy. 
Meanwhile the “Government,” that had 
enabled it, by the transaction of 1906, 
sat hesitating and fidgeting. Had they 
but decided against interference, and 
resolved to leave the battle (as reaily 
happened) to settle itself, that would 
have been intelligible. To prefer (as 
they did) agreement to legislation was 
intelligible enough. But to intervene 
in the way and at the moment chosen 
was unintelligible from any national 
standpoint. 

For how did this “Government” act, 
if it can be said to have acted at all? 
Did the Ministers—or, for the matter of 
that, Opposition—propound, as would 
have been vital, that the offending 
Trades Disputes Act and the contribut- 
ing Eight Hours Bill should be forth- 
with repealed, that the two great par- 
ties who yet bore time-honored names 
should join together in proclaiming ur- 
gency for the commonwealth and save 
it by a final stroke of concerted action? 
Hardly so. Failing that. was even the 
State-Socialist plan of compulsory ar- 
bitration adopted, or so much as 
mooted, by the very Socialists? And 
when the “Government” interfered did 
it take any line to bind the men as well 
as the masters? The Ministers who 
but a few weeks before had blown 
upon the notion of a minimum wage, 
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surrendered at solemn discretion di- 
rectly that which they alone had not 
foreseen was upon them. They had 
had five months of warning in which 
to master the details and the real “‘in- 
wardness” of the situation, to make up 
any part of their minds not wholly oc- 
cupied by “Democracy.” Yet in one 
short week, and after hurried confer- 
ences, they were convinced that the 
men had a grievance, though a large pro- 
portion of the owners was ready, it 
would seem, to remedy it. They put 
forward the whole demonstration as a 
mere “strike,” and ignored all the om- 
inous rumblings of Syndicalism. In 
the end they passed a Bill to establish 
that very “principle’’ (demanded by So- 
cialists) which the majority of owners 
under pressure had consented to con- 
cede. How will the men be better off, 
however much their nominal leaders, 
eager, as they said, to “bring them 
something,” may claim to have bene- 
fited? And how will other industries 
affected by the coal trade profit by that 


which will probably raise the price of 
coal? But at one thing Government, 
quite right in the first instance to pre- 
fer agreement to legislation, stuck. At 
the inclusion of the “schedule” some of 
them, at any rate, stuck, and this was 


their sole firmness. To that sticking- 
point the Premier, who did not gravely 
rebuke the repudiation of contracts by 
some of the unions, was screwed. 
More than this, after Government de- 
cided to proceed against Mr. Mann, the 
Attorney-General actually begged Mr. 
Lansbury in the House of Commons to 
tell his Bow constituents that it was 
not the Government but the Salford po- 
lice who required the prosecution. And 
the Home Secretary reduced the sen- 
tences on the Syndicalist printers. This 
it is to blow hot and cold, to take with 
one hand and give with another, to re- 
fuse or be unable to govern. To me 
these wrigglings, delays, and pourpar- 
lers, the concealment of real conditions, 
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the callousness of the carousing men 
and their violent inciters, the apathy, 
too, in many parts of the community 
to the great suffering entailed, the faith 
broken in contracts, the Government’s 
protests (when asked to legislate for a 
secret ballot) of confidence in the good 
faith and good sense of the trade unions; 
finally, the pitiful palliative which 
opened a chapter instead of closing it— 
all these seem deplorable. The moral 
of this “strike” is not hopeful for the 
future. Real grievances should be im- 
partially probed and legally redressed, 
but it is insufferable that blackmail 
should be levied on the community or 
that discipline should go to the wall. 
Unless some national party achieve 
that universal service which the La- 
bor leaders shrewdly detest, and can 
emancipate the nation and its industry 
from trade unions, the downward path 
is in sight. Are there any who, unable 
to move the gods, will descend to the 
depths below, who will repeat— 


“Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo”? 


I trust not. The law must resume 
its sway over the unions, which should 
be regulated and regularized for the 
good of Labor itself. No nation can 
afford to countenance a reign of terror. 

The Syndicalist influence has not 
died out, nor will the Socialists permit 
that rational profit-sharing which is the 
true solution of the problem. Nay, 
the unions will not even suffer the rail- 
way men to receive bonuses from any 
of the companies, while trifling pre- 
texts are seized upon to fasten a quar- 
rel. Independence and interdepend- 
ence are their aversions, on strife and 
discontent they batten. They would 
preclude a united England and sacrifice 
a united Empire. If Socialism, in- 
deed, contemplates a leaning on the 
State while it denounces parasites, Syn- 
dicalism, which would destroy the 
State, seems in effect a league against 
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brains and the power of brains. For 
it desires to resolve society into mere 
handiwork while, by its divisions, it 
almost necessitates a relapse into bar- 
barism. The Government must drop 
its airs of academical Socialism, or the 
doctrines which it has furthered will 
prove its ruin. 

And all of us must look facts in the 
face. The flood of false agitation 
must be stemmed, if handworkers and 
headworkers are to march forward to- 
gether for the common weal. Labor 
must learn that by treating Capital as 
a natural foe it only stultifies itself 
and injures other parts of its sympa- 
thetic frame. Capital must also learn 
how to concede to Labor a share of 
their joint profits. But none must be 
allowed to propagate the fallacy that 
misrepresents handworkers as the sole 
producers of wealth. It wants noth- 
ing more than common knowledge and 
sense to perceive the untruth of a 
statement which has done more to per- 
vert judgment than almost any weapon 
of the demagogue. A great enterprise 
(like the tube railway, for example), 


‘must go through a long period of prep- 


aration and equipment, for which the 
brains and energy and skill of Capital 
find the means. In finding them, even 
at this stage, employment is sustained 
and broadened. Even when the work 
is complete it is often a long time be- 
fore Capital gains its reward, yet the 
openings for Labor are enormously in- 
creased. Apart from the bare necessi- 
ties of life which would always main- 
tain rudimentary handicrafts, it is Cap- 
ital that creates the opportunities for 
Labor, even when machinery replaces 
the Labor so requisite for Capital. 
That machinery accounts perhaps for 
a fraction of the unrest. To render the 
relationships of employer and employed 
more human and less mechanical should 
be the aim both of philanthropist and 
of statesman. Nor in this regard 
should it be forgotten that the Compa- 
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nies’ Acts have often proved an adverse 
influence, substituting mechanics for 
the humanities. The higher prices of 
living have of course also made for un- 
settlement, but certainly strikes do not 
lead to the lowering of prices. 

Are we henceforward to live in antici- 
pation of and provision for a perpetual 
state of siege? That will depend on 
the Government's attitude. Are we to 
be led by statesmen or by politicians? 

For ourselves there is one lesson of 
the strike that is not so obvious. It 
stands quite apart from the repeal of 
bad laws and the understanding of eco- 
nomic ones, or the fostering of kindly 
ties and good nature. Henceforward 
every son should learn some trade or 
handicraft, so that when these catas- 
trophes recur paralysis will be impossi- 
ble. We ourselves must replace those 
who assert not only the right not to 
work, but the right to prevent it. In 
the great Swedish strike it was the up- 
per and middle class that, helped by 
Government and protected by soldiers, 
worked the industrial machine till La- 
bor awoke from the Syndicalist night- 
mare and returned to work and to its 
senses. 

There is a moral aspect of this ex- 
pedient also. If there be a right to 
work and a right to have work to do, 
the greatest right exercisable is to do 
the work we have as well as we can. 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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If this were the common practice how 
much less unrest and new “Democ- 
racy” would there be room for in the 
world. For the spirit of the age fa- 
vors reward without work, force with- 
out discipline, and mastership without 
service. If all were well done the pre- 
tences that disgrace politics would van- 
ish. Nor should we be scared by that 
bogey of the inevitable which is always 
trotted out as a _ stalking-horse for 
“Democracy.” Burke was _ natively 
sanguine, but in 1796 he thus addressed 
Windham in one of the new letters al- 
ready cited:—*We seem to me to be de- 
scending to the centre of ruin with so 
accelerated a motion thro’ the thin 
medium of pusillanimity, disgrace, and 
humiliation, that it seems to be an at- 
tempt to fight with the established 
laws of nature to stop the course which 
things are taking.” Yet England re- 
covered as she will recover again. It 
is not by enlarging on the “difficulty 
of the position” that difficulty will be 
overcome. It is not by “Democracy” 
in its present shape that balance can be 
restored. It will be by the good sense 
and good faith of the nation at large. 
Let the stricken see to it. Nothing 
will do more in the future to counter- 
act despotism in disguise than the 
moral and the morals of the‘strike”’ it- 
self. 
Walter Sichel. 
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Sooner or later every writer about 
Robert Browning hs to face the vexed 
question of his alleged obscurity; and 
ene may as well make it the starting- 
point, refusing to be brow-beaten dy 
those arrogant persons who not often 
affirm that his writings are easily intel- 
ligible, but disparage the intellects of 
people whom his poetry perplexes. 
Browning’s poetry is no more to be 
called simple because Professor Furni- 


vall understood it than the Chinese 
language is to be called easy because 
it yielded its secrets to Sir Robert Hart. 
It has perplexed many readers whom 
poetry, as a rule, did not perplex. The 
story of Douglas Jerrold’s exultant de- 
light at the discovery that he was not 
the only person to whom Sordello was 
incomprehensible is well known. 
Frederick Tennyson, who met Brown- 
ing in Italy, found the poet charming, 
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but his poetry “bewildering.” It has 
even been related that Frederick Tenny- 
son’s greater brother once declared in 
conversation that Browning would be 
an unsuitable successor to himself in 
the office of Laureate because his 
meaning could only be grasped by the 
elect. 

In the face of that evidence—to 
which a great deal more evidence of 
the same kind could be added—the dif- 
ficulty of Browning can hardly be dis- 
puted even by those who claim to have 
overcome it, and to have placed others 
in the way of doing so; and it only re- 
mains to define the nature of the diffi- 
culty and indicate its causes. For, of 
course, there are many different kinds 
of literary obscurity: some of them real, 
and others only apparent. The most 
pellucid writer may seem obscure to 
the mass of readers if the subjects of 
which he treats are complicated and 
abstruse. Apart from that—and apart 
from the artificial difficulties attribut- 
able to muddle-headed fluency—ob- 
scurity is generally due to one of two 
causes. A man may be obscure be- 
cause he is overanxious to explain— 
and consequently explains too much; 
or he may be obscure because he ex- 
plains too little, writing, as it were, 
chiefly for himself, thinking aloud 
rather than conversing, taking the line 
that his meaning is his own business, 
and leaving his readers to make what 
they can of it. 

The former obscurity is the obscur- 
ity of Mr. Henry James. No writer 
explains more elaborately, or appears 
more pathetically anxious to make his 
precise meaning clear. He gives one 
the impression of a writer perpetually 
striving—year after year, and decade 
after decade—to make a plain, straight- 
forward statement of fact which shall 
embody the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. But truth is a 
gem with many facets, and, in order 
that there may be absolutely no decep- 
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tion, Mr. James finds it necessary to 
exhibit all the facets simultaneously, in 
long sentences, intricately constructed 
and ingeniously qualified. The plain, 
straightforward statement is indubita- 
bly there; but it is only by readers 
whose intelligences are at once as com- 
prehensive and as subtle as Mr. James’s 
that it is readily recognized as such. 
The others, not being able to think of 
so many things at once as he requires 
them to, are a little apt to mistake his 
eareful candor for disingenuous du- 
biety. 

Of that fault, or virtue (whichever it 
may be), Robert Browning has never 
been accused. He does not try to lay 
his mind alongside his readers’, but ex- 
pects his readers to lay their minds 
alongide his. His poetry, in short, is 
a record of the working of a mind 
which has worked without reference to 
the working of other people’s minds. 
Such an unadorned and unannotated 
record of the working of any mind 
would probably be puzzling; the puz- 
zle is necessarily the greater when 
the mind is at once infinitely compli- 
cated and indefatigably restless. The 
association of ideas in the record ap- 
pears to proceed by jarring jerks. The 
unaccustomed reader is continually 
pulled up and puzzled by the percep- 
tion of a missing link or the necessity 
of thinking out the significance of an 
unusual symbol. The difficulty disap 
pears, or at all events diminishes, when 
the reader has undergone the influence 
sufficiently to have learnt to think 
somewhat in Browning’s manner—to 
have acquired, in short, something of 
Browning’s mental twist. The reader 
who has not undergone the influence— 
the hypnosis, as one may almost say— 
may be of gigantic intellect and yet 
be baffled by everything except such 
simple pieces as Evelyn Hope and How 
they brought the good news from Ghent 
to Aig. 

The deduction has sometimes been 
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drawn that the value of Browning’s 
work is not so much poetical as phil- 
osophical and metaphysical; but the 
people who say that sort of thing are 
not the metaphysicians and the pbil- 
osophers. They know better; and 
anyone else may know better who will 
take the trouble to compare one of the 
many Handbooks to Browning with 
one of the many Handbooks to, let us 
Say, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
There are plenty of people to whom the 
two texts, so long as they are left unex- 
plained, seem equally unintelligible; but 
there is a world of difference in the in- 
telligibility of the two explanations. 
The essential message of Kant, reduced 
to its lowest terms, still conveys no 
particular meaning to the average man 
in the street, but requires a further ex- 
planation which it is impossible to give 
to him. The essential message of 
Browning, as set forth by Mr. Ches- 
terton, or Professor Dowden, or Mrs. 
Orr, is as easy to apprehend as Little 
Arthur’s History of England or the Pro- 
verbial Philosophy of Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. 

To say that is not, of course, to dis- 
parage Browning, but merely to refuse 
to praise him for the wrong reasons, or 
to apply to his work inapplicable epi- 
thets which are not really eulogistic, 
though they are doubtless meant to be 
so. Metaphysical speculation is an 
impersonal thing. To be conducted 
profitably it needs to be conducted with 
the precision which is only possible in 
prose. Let anyone who thinks other- 
wise try to compose a metrical version 
of Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, or F. 
H. Bradley’s Logic. The result of the 
endeavor will be equally bad as poetry 
and as metaphysics. Browning was 
far too wise a man to make any such 
foolish attempt; far too wise to submit 
himself to the limitations which such a 
task imposes. His strength lies not in 
abstract thought, imposing recondite 
impersonal conclusions, but in render- 
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ing the experiences of the individual 
soul—or, rather, of diverse individual 
souls—in the presence of urgent but 
vexatious problems. That, whatever it 
may be, is not, in the metaphysician’s 
sense, metaphysics. The metaphysi- 
cian would say of Browning’s poems, 
as the Senior Wrangler said of Milton’s, 
that they “prove nothing.” At the 
same time, they are more convincing 
than if they did, because their appeal 
to reason is mingled (as the metaphysi- 
cian would say that it ought not to be) 
with the appeal to emotion, and be- 
cause the conclusion to which they lead 
is simple and desirable, but is not 
stripped of its plausibility by being 
made to appear too easy of attammment. 
The one word which is always ap- 
pearing and reappearing in every expo- 
sition of Browning is optimism. It is 
in the nature of the case that optimism 
should be popular; but the obvious facts 
of life are such that a great deal of the 
current optimism, whether of poetry 
or of the pulpit, arouses our suspicion 
and mocks our intelligence. Such op- 
timism, in short, is only pessimism in a 
thin disguise, instantly and scornfully 
penetrated by those who have learnt 
“how easily things go wrong.” The 
bald statement, for instance, that “All 
is for the best in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds” is really a pessimistic 
proposition. The optimistic view is 
that, however bad the realities, the 
possibilities are always better. 
Browning’s optimism is not of that 
shallow platitudinous kind, and is not, 
like the conventional optimism of the 
pulpit, imposed authoritatively without 
reference to the facts. It may be an 
emotional outburst, as in “God’s in His 
Heaven—all’s right with the world.” 
Even when it seems to be reasoned, it 
rests upon an emotional basis: some 
sense, not logically demonstrable, of 
the good which informs, and may pro- 
ceed from, even evil experience. Above 
all, it has not that invariable over-con- 
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fidence which irritates and provokes 
contention. As it can rise from the 
probable to the positive, so it can re- 
lapse from the positive to the probable. 
It wrestles with obstinate facts—and 
the wrestling is sometimes too quick to 
be easily followed; and the substance 
of it is hope—not only inspired, but 
also justified, by love. 

That, obviously, is not metaphysics. 
It is hardly, even in the Euclidean 
sense argument. Its value is as an 
elaboration of an intuition, a record of 
an experience, and an appeal to an in- 
stinct. There haye been devout 
Browningites who have felt that 
Browning’s optimistic conclusions were 
wider than his premisses warranted. 
Professor Furnivall was such a one, as 
he admitted to the present writer only 
a few months before his death. 

The talk had turned, somehow or 
other, upon Browning’s expressions of 
belief—a belief which he had not al- 
ways held—in the continuance of a per- 
sonal life after death: a belief which so 
clearly had its source, if not its philo- 
sophical warrant, in his love for his 
wife, and the oppressive torture of the 
thought that there might be no renewal 
of it in any hereafter. “I don’t agree,” 
said the founder of the Browning So- 
ciety. “For my part I’m frankly an 
agnostic, prepared to wait and see. It’s 
no use pretending that one knows 
when one doesn’t, is it?’ But he was 
none the less an enthusiast because he 
felt that Browning had dotted the i's 
and crossed the t’s of his creed too pre- 
cisely. He was under the spell, that 
is to say, not of the argument, but of 
the poetry and the personality: an opti- 
mist under Browning's influence, for 
all his agnosticism, abounding in the 
energy which alternately prompts op- 
timism and results from it, albeit re- 
taining doubts which Browning, in his 
later years, seemed to have overcome. 

In the view of Professor Dowden, 
Browning’s optimism was a reasoned 
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conviction, arrived at not through per- 
sonal experience, but in spite of it. He 
certainly did say, in his old age, that 
the unhappy days in his life had been 
more numerous than the happy ones; 
and his unhappiness, as certainly, never 
reduced him to pessimism. Testimony 
of that sort, however, amounts to very 
littie. A census of happy days is a 
census which it is impossible to take; 
and the case is hardly one in which rea- 
soned conviction can be separated from 
intuitive perception. The arguments 
for optimism (or pessimism) are not 
like the demonstrations of geometry 
which appeal to all temperaments with 
equal force. Conclusion first and ar- 
gument afterwards is the normal order 
of thought in such matters; and, so far 
as it is possible for one man to judge 
of another’s life, one would say that 
the circumstances of Browning’s life— 
in spite of the great sorrow which cut 
it in half—were such as inevitably to 
suggest the optimistic view. Let us 
consider. 

In the first place, all the physical in- 
ducements to pessimism were elimi- 
nated by the enjoyment of exceptionally 
vigorous health. In the second place 
Browning knew what he wanted and 
got it—wanted, that is to say, to be a 
poet, and was enabled to be a poet 
without parental or pecuniary let or 
hindrance. In the third place his pas- 
sion for romance was gratified, without 
the need of defying any social code, or 
setting himself at odds with the world; 
and his romance is one of the very few 
literary love stories which have con- 
tinued as happily as they began, and 
have reached their end without any of 
the bitterness of disillusion. To real- 
ize the force of that last fact, one has 
only to contrast the circumstances and 
sequel of Browning’s and Miss Bar- 
rett’s elopement from Wimpole Street 
to Italy with those of George Sand’s 
and Alfred de Musset’s honeymoon in 
Venice. In the latter case we see a 
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momentary caprice mistaken for a pas- 
sion—a heart broken and thrown away 
—a lover transformed into a cynic and 
convinced, in the twinkling of an eye, 
that every woman was a grisette at 
heart. In the former our vision is of 
love, spiritualized and inextinguish- 
able—an organic and ineradicable ele- 
ment of the two lives into which it had 
entered. Contrasting the two specta- 
cles, we instinctively ask ourselves: 
Who, if not Alfred de Musset, was en- 
titled to be a pessimist? Who, if not 
Robert Browning, was under an obliga- 
tion to be an optimist? 

One has no difficulty in naming poets 
whose lives were apparently more ro- 
mantic than Browning’s, or poets whom 
a severer emotional discipline has 
brought into closer contact with cer- 
tain realities. One can name none 
whose experiences have combined in 
an equal degree the excitements of ro- 
mance and the advantages derivable 
from placid accordance with the con- 
ventions. Extremes seem to meet in 
the record: the headlong enterprise, as 
it were, of Shelley, and the sober, well- 
regulated domesticity of Wordsworth; 
and his happiness, in so far as we have 
the means of measuring it, would ap- 
pear to have been greater than that 
which either Wordsworth or Shelley 
enjoyed. 

In the chronicles of Wordsworth’s 
life we find rapture and ecstasy lack- 
ing. The great proof of the limitation 
is the fact that he invited his sister to 
accompany his bride and himself on 
his honeymoon. Shelley, on the other 
hand, though he knew rapture, knew 
disenchantment also. He was always 
“seeking in a mortal image the likeness 
of what is perhaps eternal,” but always 
failing to find it there. The social boy- 
cott oppressed him indirectly by its op- 
pression of his wife, who revealed her- 
self under its influence as common- 
place, conventional, and peevish. He 
and she both penned confessions of 
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failure: she in the poem wrung from 
her by Shelley’s death, he in the 
“Stanzas Written in Dejection near Na- 
ples,” which were no mere literary ex- 
ercise. 

Browning’s case was far more for- 
tunate. He achieved such romance in 
his life as lay beyond the range of 
Wordsworth’s dreams; and he achieved 
it without breaking any of the rules to 
which importance was attached in his 
native Camberwell; and the joy which 
he had won he kept until the hour of 
the great tragedy. The world, recog- 
nizing his romance as legitimately ro- 
mantic, made no difficulties. Though 
he boasted himself “ever a fighter,” he 
was never called upon to fight for his 
happiness as Shelley was. There was 
no special boycott, but a cooing chorus 
of sympathetic admiration; and he was 
never brought to face the doubt 
whether he had indeed found the like- 
hess of the eternal in a mortal image. 
Everything, in short, happened in such 
a way as Camberwell could commend; 
and yet nothing happened which could 
give any scoffer an excuse for deploring 
the limitations of the Camberwell point 
of view. And so we come to, and 
may properly pause to dwell upon, the 
story of Browning’s elopement with 
Miss Barrett. 

We know all about it; and, of course, 
there are those who insist that we 
ought never to have been allowed to 
know. Even Mr. Chesterton expresses 
regret at the publication of the love 
letters: on the ground, apparently, that 
their peculiarities of diction tend to 
make sacred emotion ridiculous—a tend- 
ency which, it is to be feared, is no 
rare characteristic of love letters. One 
might reply that, when the sacred emo- 
tion stands the test, then no great 
harm is done; that it is precisely be- 
cause romance triumphed so completely 
in the story that-the world is curious 
about it; that the documents help us to 
visualize what seemed, in the early bi- 
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ographies, written without them, a 
bald and unconvincing narrative; and 
finally that they carry us back, as no 
mere summary of events could do, to 
those Early Victorian times in which 
the scene was laid. The essence of the 
love story is, of course, like the essence 
of all iove stories, universal; but the 
details and the mise-en-scéne are nothing 
if not Early Victorian. The spectacle 
is not one of emancipated thinkers in 
revolt against Early Victorian restric- 
tions. It is a spectacle of Early Vic- 
torianism accomplishing its own tri- 
umph in its own way, without doing 
violence to any single article of its ac- 
cepted code. 

There is nothing, it is true, character- 
istically Early Victorian in the actual 
language of the letters. Early Victo- 
rian language is, in a general way, in- 
telligible; and the phraseology here is 
often as confusing as a corrupt chorus 
of the Agamemnon, or the less grammat- 
ical of the speeches in Thucydides. 
But the situation is Early Victorian; 
and so is the way of handling it; and 
so—most especially—is Miss Elizabeth 
Barrett. The present generation of 
unchaperoned, golf-playing, and revolt- 
ing daughters would have as little pa- 
tience and sympathy with Miss Eliza- 
beth Barrett as with Miss Amelia Sed- 
ley, of whom Miss Barrett, in spite of 
her great gifts, sometimes reminds one. 
She was a malade imaginaire, stretched 
on a sofa, partly by compulsion, but 
partly also by conviction. At the age 
of ferty, or thereabouts, and with a 
distinguished literary record behind 
her, she still feared to face an angry 
father, and harbored an old-world ter- 
ror of strange men on the principle of 
omne ‘ignotum pro horrifico. 

She was, of course, in the language 
of her time, a “blue-stocking.” She 
knew several languages, including 
reek, and contributed to the Athe- 
neum as well as writing poetry. One 
may say, no doubt, that she “lived her 
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own life,” in the sense that a certain 
intellectual, and even emotional, life of 
her own bubbled up in her whether she 
would or not; but she lived it in the face 
of Early Victorian protests, with Early 
Victorian submissiveness. Moreover, 
she went through life, especially when 
she walked abroad, with a complete set 
of the Early Victorian apparatus and 
paraphernalia: a lapdog, a carpet bag, 
a respirator, a flask of smelling-salts, 
and a supply of sal volatile, for use on 
the smallest emotional provocation. 
One seems to miss nothing—unless it be 
perhaps a talking parrot in a cage; and 
one feels a pleasure in filling up the 
picture with this Pre-Raphaelite accu- 
mulation of detail because it seems such 
a very unlikely mise-en-scéne for a new 
setting of the old story of Prince 
Charming and the Sleeping Beauty. 
Prince Charming assuredly was not 
expected either by the Sleeping Beauty 
herself or by those about her. It is 
seldom that a Prince Charming comes 
to look for his Sleeping Beauty in a 
darkened sick-room, reeking with a 
malade imaginaire’s restoratives; and in 
this case the couch of the malade imag- 
inaire was jealously guarded by anx- 
ious relatives who had accepted her 
as an eternal invalid, and stood around 
her to protect her nerves from any rude 
and sudden shock. They did not un- 
derstand that sudden shock is some- 
times the most effective cure for weak- 
ened nerves—as in the case, related in 
a well-known medical work on hys- 
teria, of the lady who imagined that 
she was paralyzed, but found that she 
could jump up end run when a passing 
soldier stooped to kiss her in her bath- 
chair. Indeed, Miss Barrett’s father 
Was a man who would probably have 
regarded the cure, by whatever means 
effected, of so confirmed an invalid as 
a blasphemous defiance of the declared 
will of Providence; and herself, though 
nearly forty years of age, hardly felt 
herself grown up, but had all the Early 
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Victorian shrinking from conduct 
which could be classed as “bold.” So 
events moved slowly, with all the Early 
Victorian hesitations and lettings of “I 
dare not” wait upon “I would.” 

It began when Browning, at the sug- 
gestion of Kenyon, who was Miss Bar- 
rett’s friend as well as his, wrote to 
Miss Barrett to tell her that her poetry 
had given him great pleasure; and one 
knows pretty well how a modern 
woman of forty—the romantic age— 
would have behaved.in the circum- 
stances. She would have known 
whether she wished the correspondence 
to lead to acquaintance or not; and if 
she had decided in the affirmative, she 
would have told Kenyon to bring the 
admirer of her genius to tea, or would 
herself have let him know that she was 
always at home on the first and third 
Tuesdays. A simple matter, as it 
seems to us; and it had to come to that 
—or something of the sort—in the end. 
But there had also to be preliminary 
negotiations; and those preliminary ne- 
gotiations took no less than five 
months to complete. So far was 
Miss Barrett removed, in spite of her 
great artistic gifts, from the frank 
and easy camaraderie of the present 
century. 

If she was not actually afraid of be- 
ing seen by a strange man, she was, at 
any rate, quite sure that she ought to 
be, and that both her family and the 
strange man himself would be sur- 
prised and shocked at her if she were 
not. So she put it off, and put it off, 
making one excuse after another—her 
health, the weather, &c.—and protest- 
ing, with all the retiring feminine mod- 
esty of her epoch, that she was not 
worth seeing: 


There is nothing to see in me; nor to 
hear in me—TI never learnt to talk as 
you do in London. If my 
poetry is worth anything to any eye, it 
is the flower of me. The rest 
of me is nothing but a root, fit for the 
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ground and the dark. And if I write 
all this egotism it is for shame; and 
because I feel ashamed of having made 
a fuss about what is not worth it; and 
because you are extravagant in caring 
so for a permission which will be noth- 
ing to you afterwards. 


It is just what Amelia Sedley might 
have said if she had been capable of 
such complicated sentences; and we 
may take it that Amelia Sedley would 
also have been capable of the post- 
script: “If on Tuesday you should not 
be well, pray do not come!’ One can 
imagine Amelia Sedley, too, hinting at 
the possibility of “an unforeseen ob- 
stacle,” and enveloping the innocent 
visit in mystery, for all the world as if 
it were a guilty intrigue: “My sister 
will bring you upstairs to me; and we 
will talk; or you will talk; and you will 
try to be indulgent, and like me as well 
as you can.” Moreover one may doubt 
whether Miss Barrett saw, any more 
than Amelia Sedley would have seen, 
any humor in Browning’s playful ex- 
pression of satisfaction that at least he 
Was not suspected of any desire to 
“make mainprize of the stray cloaks 
and umbrellas downstairs.” One feels 
when one reads these things that one is 
indeed back in Dark Ages, hardly com- 
prehensible to us, when things hap- 
pened very differently from now. 

There is more than a_ suggestion, 
again, of the Dark Ages in the incident 
which so nearly broke off the inter- 
course as soon as it had begun: in 
Browning’s apprehension, that is to 
say, that the pleasure of his society 
might be disturbing to Miss Barrett’s 
peace of mind, and his offer to with- 
draw before irreparable harm was 
done. To us, of course, who look at the 
matter from the modern point of view, 
his self-consciousness in the matter 
seems infinitely vain and silly; but it 
Was really an act of deference to the 
social tyranny of the times. The pos- 
sibilities of comradeship between men 
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and women had not yet been realized. 
An unmarried man could hardly speak 
to an unmarried woman without taking 
the risk of being asked his “intentions,” 
especially in such parts of the town as 
Camberwell. It was supposed that the 
state of Miss Barrett’s health forbade 
the entertaining of “intentions”; and 
Browning’s mistake was indubitably 
due to an excess of suburban delicacy. 
It was by the tact with which she helped 
him out of it that Miss Barrett proved 
her superiority to Amelia Sedley—and, 
incidentally, to her Early Victorianism. 
She sent the letter back, and Brown- 
ing burnt it, with curses on a fatuity 
which was not personal but belonged 
to his period; and camaraderie was, in 
fact, established, and developed into 
the romance which ended in the most 
famous elopement in literary his- 
tory. 

It would take too long, and it would 
be superfluous, to retell the story in de- 
tail. All that one need do is to note 
how the Early Victorian atmosphere 
made dark and devious a situation 
which would nowadays be regarded as 
of absolute simplicity. Miss Barrett, 
it must be remembered, was forty, and 
had private means—some 400/. or 
5001. a year—she was too unworldly to 
have informed herself of the exact 
figure. Browning was socially eligi- 
ble, and had a sufficient allowance from 
his father. It seems to us a case, if 
ever there was one, not for “asking 
papa,” but for telling him! but Miss 
Barrett was eqvally afraid of telling 
and of asking. She had all Amelia 
Sedley’s sense of subjection to her 
father, and more than Amelia Sedley’s 
fear of him. She had to deceive be- 
cause she dared not defy. Her lover 
had to give her the courage even to de- 
ceive; and, as for defiance—her dread 
of that course, and her grounds for it, 
are graphically put in one of the letters, 
in which she reports a confidential talk 
with her sister: 
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“If a Prince of Eldorado should 
come, with a pedigree of lineal descent 
from signory in one hand and a ticket 
of good behavior from the nearest In- 
dependent chapel in the other——” 

“Why, even then,” said my sister 
Arabella, “it would not do.” 


“Would not do,” indeed, was an un- 
derstatement—a euphemism. Miss 
Barrett’s position was, in fact, like 
that of a servant in a house which has 
for its guiding maxim: “No followers 
allowed.” If Mr. Barrett should find 
out that his daughter had a “follower,” 
and that “that man,” ag he called 
Browning, was something more than a 
mere literary adviser, who passed the 
time between the headaches in talking 
about. the Agamemnon choruses, why 
then: 


We would be able to meet never 
again in this room, nor to have inter- 
course by letter through the ordinary 
channel. I mean that letters of yours 
addressed to me here would infallibly 
be stopped and destroyed—if not 
opened. 


So that there was nothing for it but 
for the lovers to do the thing which, 
having attained years of discretion, 
they had a perfect right to do, as 
stealthily as if they had been partners 
in some nefarious conspiracy. Miss Bar- 
rett had to fortify herself with sal vol- 
atile before doing it, and to collapse on 
to a sofa afterwards. That is one of 
the Early Victorian touches; and the 
other is the carpet bag, which Miss Bar- 
rett did not dare to carry out of the 
house with her, but had to dispatch as 
“luggage in advance.” Most Early 
Victorian of all, however, is Miss Bar- 
rett’s fluttering way of suggesting that, 
as her father had laid a plan for trans- 
porting the family to the country, in 
order that the Wimpole Street house 
may be redecorated and repaired, her 
lover might perhaps like to expedite 
his enterprise: 
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If we are taken away on Monday 
. what then? It seems 
quite too soon and too sudden for us 
to set out on our Italian adventure now 
—and perhaps even we could not com- 
pass——. Well—but you must think 
for both of us. . I will do what 
you wish—understand. 


And so to Paris, and thence to Italy; 
Browning being so excited that he read 
the railway time-table wrongly, but 
Miss Barrett retaining sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to point out his mistake 
to him—a proof, perhaps, that there 
is one occasion in life on which a 
woman, even though she be a poet, may 
be depended upon for more composed 
practical sagacity than a man. “I 
know not,’ wrote their friend Mrs. 
Jameson from Paris, “how the two poet 
heads and poet hearts will get on 
through this prosaic world.” © But the 
prosaic world had, in fact, no terrors 
for them. They did not find it pro- 
saic, and were hardly conscious of the 
need for any special courage in facing 
it; and the story is one which the 
lover of contrasts may find it piquant 
to place side by side with that other 
story, already referred to, of George 
Sand’s Italian honeymoon with Alfred 
de Musset. 

Assuredly there was nothing Early 
Victorian about George Sand. She 
flashes upon us, at the first glance, as 
a far more romantic figure than Miss 
Bartett: one whe had the courage of 
her convictions, and did far more dar- 
ing things, with a far more exalted 
moral tone. She tcok the initiative; 
she generalized; she appealed to the 
Higher Law—having first defined it to 
her satisfaction. Her sojourn at Ven- 
ice with Musset seemed to her not so 
much an individual as a symbolic act— 
a great and luminous example—a mani- 
festo of the Feminism of the Romantic 
Movement. The step she took was 
taken in the light of day, with the 
proud air of one who had achieved a 
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triumph for her sex. She extorted per- 
mission from Musset’s mother; and 
Musset’s brother saw her off at the of- 
fice of the diligence. The adventure of 
the Brownings seems infinitely trivial— 
the merest child’s play—by comparison. 

And yet the laugh (if it had been a 
laughing matter) would, in the end, 
have been on the Browning’s side. In 
the case of George Sand, very few 
months had passed before the romance 
had ended in a wrangle, the repercus- 
sions of which have hardly yet died 
away; and love was succeeded by dis- 
enchantment; and the Dead Sea fruit 
had turned to ashes; and the boy who 
had been the brightest hope of the Ro- 
mantic Movement succumbed to pessi- 
mism as to some corroding and incur- 
able disease, and lost all faith in 
women because one woman had coy- 
ered her infidelities by the profane use 
of sacred words. For Browning and 
his wife, on the contrary, there was 
neither disenchantment nor disillusion. 
Their hold on the passion which they 
had approached by steering such a de- 
vious and respectful course among the 
rocks and shoals of Early Victorian 
convention and etiquette was far 
stronger than that of the lovers who, in 
the pride of their strength, laughed all 
the codes to scorn, and made a religion 
of emotional anarchism because it 
suited them to be emotional anarchists. 

The contrast between the two expe- 
riences would have been an instructive 
subject for Mrs. Browning and George 
Sand to discuss when, some years later, 
they made each other’s acquaintance; 
but we may be as certain as it is ever 
possible to be of anything that they did 
not discuss it. Possibly George Sand’s 
consciousness of that contrast was one 
of the reasons why she and Mrs, Brown- 
ing did not get on very well together in 
spite of their regard for each other’s 
talents; but even for that conjecture 
there is no evidential warrant, and it 
would be easy to find other explana- 
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tions. Mrs. Browning’s chief feeling 
about George Sand would seem, after 
all, to have been that curiosity about 
women who toss their bonnets over the 
windmills, which is the last infirmity of 
women who would not dream of doing 
anything of the kind. George Sand 
was, for her, “a noble woman—under 
the mud”; but she was very conscious of 
the mud, and Browning himself was, if 
possible, even more conscious of it, 
with the result that “we always felt 
that we couldn’t penetrate—couldn’t 
really touch her—it was all vain.” 

As, indeed, it was bound to be in 
view of the great gulf fixed between 
Wimpole Street and Camberwell and 
the Latin Quarter; between the cau- 
tious timidity of the Early Victorians, 
making a great ado about a very little 
unconventionality, terribly afraid that 
they were kicking over traces when 
they were only legitimately and deco- 
rously stepping over them, and the sub- 
lime assurance of the great Romantics 
who called God to witness, boasting 
that they “felt good” while plucking 
forbidden fruit, and whose poems and 
novels have been described as an 
Imitatio Magdalene or Samaritane—‘a 
marriage service for use when eloping 
with a neighbor's wife.” 

It would be tempting to generalize; 
but it is always unsafe to do so when 
speaking of the experiences of men and 
women of genius. “Exceptional peo- 
ple,” it has been written, “may do ex- 
ceptional things with impunity”; and 
the Early Victorianism of the Brown- 
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ings was quite as exceptional in per- 
sons of their intellectual calibre and 
artistic temperaments as George Sand’s 
appeal to Pantheism as the sanction of 
free love. Their great and sustained 
emotional triumph may, therefore, have 
been due to their personal genius, and 
have been attained, not because they 
kept so close to the conventional high- 
road of sentiment, but in spite of their 
constitutional reluctance to diverge 
from it. 

None the less it was a very remark- 
able triumph; and it is a remarkable 
fact that, though passion is usually as- 
sociated with lawlessness rather than 
with the domestic affections, the most 
conventional love affair in modern liter- 
ary annals has not only inspired some 
of the most passionately convincing 
modern love poems, but has also col- 
ored the poet’s entire outlook on life. 
Browning's love did not, indeed, give 
him his optimism—for he was an opti- 
mist by nature! but it gave his opti- 
mism the motive and justification to 
which it owes its world-wide appeal. 
And he acknowledged the debt—we 
may read the acknowledgment in the 
line: 


Where my heart lies let my brain lie 
also. 


That is why it seemed worth while, 
on this centenary occasion, to dwell on 
a love story which, shown to us, as 
Browning let it be shown, under the 
microscope, seemed so trivial, and yet 
was fruitful of so much. 

Franeis Gribble. 





THE POWER O’ MONEY. 


I. 

It was in the year of the first Jubilee 
that old Joe Baker had his wonderful 
stroke of luck. It was not the first 
blessing that Fate had bestowed upon 


him—there was, for instance, Mrs. Ba- 
ker—but it was most certainly the first 
time that Providence had ever opened 
its hands and poured down upon Baker 
a great shower of gold. 
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In a sense he had deserved, if not 
earned, this sudden accession of 
riches. He had displayed, however un- 
wittingly, a certain foresight by select- 
ing the cottage in which he now lived. 
When Mr. Jacks pensioned Baker after 
his accident—one of the old sort was 
Jacks—he offered him ten shillings a 
week and this cottage rent free, or 
twelve shillings a week and no cottage. 
Baker chose the cottage, although it 
was a mile from the next house, and 
neither he nor Mrs. Baker could man- 
age that distance without great effort. 

On the other hand, the situation of 
that strip of garden was unique. It ran 
straight down to the railway, and it 
was actually on a level with the metals, 
The down expresses came drumming 
out of the tunnel under Bleak Hill a 
mile away, crescendoed through the 
falling depth of the cutting, and at the 
bottom of Baker’s garden went roaring 
by on the level, to be swallowed up 
by the outer cutting beyond, which 
grew deeper and deeper until the enter- 
tainment was concluded by a despair- 
ing scream as the express was en- 
gulfed in the black hole that had been 
bored into the huge mass of Silent Hill. 
The up expresses, of course, reversed 
the process, but the effect was much 
the same. In either case you sat on 
the rail and post fence at the bottom of 
the garden and waved your hat as the 
flying procession whirled hammering 
past into the unknown. 

“You don’t think you’ll find it lonely 
at that place?’ Jacks had asked—a 
kindly, thoughtful man, Jacks. 

“What, with them trains?” replied 
Joe Baker. 

There had been moments of exalta- 
tion when Baker had blessed the acci- 
dent which had given him the trains. 
The whole two-mile procession from 
tunnel to tunnel had so much the effect 
of being conducted entirely for the 
benefit of the person who sat on the 
Tail and post fence. From no other 
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point could you witness at such advan- 
tage that splendid tear past from the 
first faint drumming at one end to the 
last shriek of farewell at the other. 
Old Baker always waved his hat once 
more in response to that last farewell 
shriek. 

But the luck, though so intimately 
cornected with those magnificent ex- 
presses, entered through the front door 
which gave on tothe lane. It came in 
the person of a wonderful individual in 
a vast overcoat that broke into a lux- 
uriant growth of curly black hair all 
over the collar and lapels and cuffs. 
The remarkable individual inside had 
hair to match and an exuberant mous- 
tache that had the same crisp tendency. 
He drove up to the Bakers’ in a high 
dog-cart. 

He told Baker at once that his strip 
of garden had unique adantages, a fact 
already known to Baker. But the. in- 
dividual, who was the agent of the 
agent of a great financier, told Baker 
another fact of which that simple, un- 
cultured person had never dreamed— 
namely, that unique advantages were 
worth money, especially advantages of 
position. 

Baker never clearly understood what 
he called the “rights” of what the in- 
dividual called his “proposition,” but 
the basis of the proposition was that 
in the unknown, unrealized country 
that really existed beyond Bleak and 
Silent Hills, great erections of brick 
and stone, called. hotels, were being 
built, and that other people besides Ba- 
ker were ignorant of the splendid ad- 
vantages of these hotels. These ig- 
noramuses, it appeared, were in urgent 
need of enlightenment, and the plans, 
extensive and costly, which the finan- 
cier and his agents were laying were 
designed solely to facilitate the spread 
of knowledge. 

And just at one infinitesimal point of 
the whole vast scheme the plan in- 
volved old Joe Baker. His garden was 
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one of the few spots in all that hilly 
country on which could be erected a 
great sign that would lift the weight 
of ignorance from the travelling public 
and would.tell them, not of the gor- 
geous possibiltes of the hotel at Fresh- 
mouth—there was no time for that—but 
of the essentiai fact that there was 
such an hotel. 

The Astrakhanned individual was in 
ahurry. He overwhelmed Baker with 
a flood of words. He did not bargain 
—money was plentiful, and promises 
even more so, just then—he announced 
that that strip of garden was what he 
wanted, that he would pay £5 a year 
rent for the sign that was to be erected 
upon it, and he did actually, as evi- 
dence of his bona fides, leave a real 
half-sovereign by way of deposit in old 
Baker’s astonished hand. 

“What’s he want?’ asked Baker of 
his wife when the superb individual 
had remounted his dogeart and gone— 
cursing the ruts—back up the lane. 

“T dunno,” replied Mrs. Baker, who 
had been present at the interview. 

“TI ain’t agoin’ to have no ’otels built 
in oor garden,” decided Baker dog- 
gedly; and doggedly he repeated that 
observation many times in the course 
of the next few hours. 

Ten days later, however, an unprece- 
dented letter arrived. The postman 
was, of course, invited in, a cup of tea 
was made for him, and the astounding 
document he had brought was given 
him to decipher. 

It was partly in “print,” but a few 
blank spaces were filled in in a neat 
handwriting, and at the bottom was a 
hieroglyphic which even the postman, 
scholar as he was, could not make head 
or tail of. But the plain message of 
the thing was that “the Imperial Pal- 
ace Hotel Co.” was to pay Joseph Ba- 
ker, Esq., £5 per year for the rent of 
an advertising station. 

There was much wonder and argu- 
ment in the cottage of Joseph Baker, 
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Esq., that morning, and the postman 
was very late in finishing his round. 
There was even more wonderment 
when the marvellous sign arrived. It 
came by degrees, and foreign workmen 
followed to fix it in its ordained posi- 
tion. It was fifteen feet high, it was 
most solidly and permanently con- 
structed, and it bore in huge, wood, 
gilded letters this firm announcement: 


THE IMPERIAL 
PALACE HOTEL, 
FRESHMOUTH. 


“*Ope no one ’ull think it means my 
little place,” was Baker’s comment. In 
two years the comment had matured 
into a perfectly sound witticism. 


Il. 


For many months that sign was the 
great show of the neighborhood. 
Everyone came to see it, including the 
Rector and Mr. Jacks. And the schol- 
ars of the place all tried to read the 
announcement backwards from the cot- 
tage door, although it was not one of 
those legends—like TUO YAW—that 
do equally well either way. But de- 
spite this defect the sign stood up in 
grand silhouette against the sky. 

To old Baker it was a never-failing 
joy; and if he were sitting on the fence 
with his back to the line, enjoying the 
prospect of this beautiful announce- 
ment, he would not turn round to greet 
anything less than an express; the slow 
trains and the luggage trains went by, 
forlornly, unhailed. 

It was in October that the sign was 
fixed, and at the end of twelve months 
old Joe and his wife held a quiet fes- 
tival to celebrate the fact that they 
had earned five pounds—“a power o’ 
money,” as they both agreed. It did 
not trouble them at all that the money 
had not yet been sent to them. They 
had it in print that that sum would be 
paid, and it was perhaps just as well 
that the great and rich hotel company 
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should keep money safely for the Ba- 
kers, who would have been terrified to 
have had so large a sum in the house. 
They had no urgent need for the money 
just then; indeed, Mrs. Baker had 
nearly eleven shillings “put by, come 
Christmas.” 

Nor did it worry the Bakers when 
October 1889 came round, and still 
there was no further letter from the 
Imperial Palace Hotel Co. They did 
not expect a letter, and it came to old 
Joe sometimes as a terrifying thought 
that the Astrakhan gentleman might 
one day drive up in his dog-cart and 
pour out ten golden pounds on the table. 
Aye! It was ten pounds now. Joe 
looked at his Missus with an awed 
face. “Dunno what us ‘ud do wi’ such 
a power o’ money,” he said. 

Mrs. Baker agreed. 

So the years rolled on, and the sign 
still stood firm as ever. The gold let- 
ters had long ago turned black, it is 
true; but the legend was as plain and 
substantial as on the day it had been 
erected. 

In 1898 the second “I” in Imperial 
was blown off in a gale, but that made 
little difference. 

In 1901, however, Mr. Jacks died. 
That was a tragedy in any case; but 
the full force of it was borne in upon 
the Bakers when they found that young 
Mr. Jacks was of different stuff to 
father, and that their pension 
shillings a week was to be 


his 
of ten 
stopped. 

It took old Joe, now grown rather 
decrepit, a day or two to realize the 
inner meaning of this great change; but 
when it was made quite clear to him 
that the time had come for his removal 
to the workhouse, he quavered into a 
thin laugh. 

“Work’us? Me and the Missus?” he 
piped. “Why, us is rich. Us is worth 
a power o’ money.” And from the bot- 
tom of the best tea-caddy was produced, 
after much fumbling, the evidence of 
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wealth; a document grown weak in the 
joints, but still plainly legible. 

Young Jacks laughed, and left the 
cottage saying that he would believe in 
that wealth when he saw it in cash. 

Old Mrs. Baker spent a day in a 
journey to the Rectory, and took the 
priceless document with her. The 
Rector was sympathetic and helpful. 
He promised to write and make formal 
application to the company for the 
amount involved—no less a sum than 
seventy pounds, 

Joe and his wife had never worked 
it out, and when Mrs. Baker returned 
in the Rectory pony-cart, and informed 
Joe of the sum that was due to them 
he was smitten to speechless amaze- 
ment. £70 was a sum beyond the 
reach of their imagination. It seemed 
quite impossible to them that any Com- 
pany could be rich enough to pay out 
such a horde of wealth in one transac- 
tion. 

“Us'll get it bit by bit, like,” they 
agreed. 

The Rector wrote to the address 
given on the agreement, and in the Gov- 
ernment’s good time his letter was re- 
turned to him, marked “Not Known.” 
After that the Rector made inquiries, 
and discovered without much difficulty 
that the Imperial Palace Hotel Co. had 
been wound up and forgotten some. 
twelve years before, and, incidentally, 
that the Imperial Palace Hotel at 
Freshmouth had never been completed. 

The Rector was not unprepared for 

this awful news, but old Joe Baker 
Was. ‘ 
For some hours after the Rector had 
gone, old Joe sat and tried to realize 
that he was no longer a potential mil- 
lionaire. That effort was too great 
for him, but be did realize that the 
magnificent sign had in some way lied 
to him. When he had firmly grasped 
that idea, he found the wood-chopper 
and went out into the garden. 

For one long afternoon, he sat on the 
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rail and post fence, disregarding even 
the expresses, and gazed reproachfully 
at the splendid lie in his garden. 

“Thur bain’t no Imperal Pallis ’otel 
Freshmouth,” he repeated again and 
again. “It’s a Loie. Thur bain’t no 
Imperal Pallis ’otel Freshmouth.” But 
even this full recognition of the sign’s 
explicit falsity was not enough to over- 
come the admiration of long years, .. . 

Mrs. Baker coming out to fetch old 
Joe in for his tea, found him in 
senile tears. 

Two days later the Bakers were 
taken to the workhouse. . 

But the sign still stands in the same 
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place, and there are enough letters re- 
maining to enable one to guess its mes- 
sage. I have seen it many times, and 
once I was stirred to inquire if there 
was or had ever been an Imperial Pal- 
ace Hotel at Freshmouth. The an- 
swer received excited my curiosity, and 
that is how I am able to tell the story 
of this one unrecognized creditor of 
the ill-conceived Hotel Company, this 
one insignificant victim of frenzied 
finance. ; 

He has been dead this ten years, but 
old Mrs. Baker is still alive—and 
hearty, considering that she has turned 
eighty. 

J. D. Beresford. 
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No. 


“How you can ldok at those perfect 
legs and entertain the feelings you do 
passes my comprehension.” 

Having delivered herself of this ut- 
terance my wife sank into a chair and 
became absorbed in a newspaper. 

“My dear,” I ventured pacifically, 
“legs are not everything in this world.” 

“Of course,” rejoined my wife, 
“anyone can take refuge in generalities, 
but to people who really appreciate the 
Chippendale point of view——” 

“Nobody,” I interrupted with some 
heat, “would venture to assert that I 
don’t possess the Chippendale point of 
view; but there are moments when art 
must bow to utility.” 

“And utility,” supplemented my wife, 
“must of necessity, I suppose, take a 
degraded form.” 

“I can’t see anything degraded in a 
nice sensible knee-hole writing table 
with a lot of sensible drawers to put 
your papers in,” I remonstrated. “That 
little bureau was designed for a bou- 
doir, and you have always called this 
room my ‘study.’ ” 

“Well, isn’t it your study?’ 
mandedG my wife sharply. 


de- 


I, 


“Not if I mayn’t have what I want 
in it,” I returned firmly. 

“When I think,” mused my wife, “of 
the hours that I spent in choosing the 
things for it! Oh, how I hoped and 
prayed it might please you.” 

“Dearest,” I interposed hastily, “pray 
believe that my appreciation, if not ade- 
quately expressed, is none the less ab- 
solutely--er—stupendous.” 

My wife crossed to the little bureau 
and, bending, stroked one of its taper- 
ing legs with the air of a sentimental 
groom. 

“Were you the product of the mas- 
ter’s sudden inspiration?’ she asked it 
in a low effective voice, “or did you 
grow into perfection slowly—labo- 
riously, the faltering fingers that fash- 
ioned you waiting breathless, ere they 
added touch to touch, for the divine 
guidance that has made you what you 
are?” 

“Fingers don’t generally suffer from 
breathlessness,” I objected without my 
customary caution. 

My wife turned and looked at me. 
“You shall have your Victorian atroc- 
ity,” she enunciated in a cold vibrant 
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voice. “This poor little outcast shall 
seek an Owner who can still find some 
value, some beauty, in the finer issues 
of life.” . 

I confess I was nettled. “A bureau 
isn’t a finer issue,” I said, “and your 
remarks, to say the least of them, are 
obscure.” 

“Naturally,” returned my wife, “they 
are obscure to you, to whom it makes 
no difference whether the table on 
which you work emits inspiration or 
stands confessed a monument of gross 
materialism.” 

“I’m perfectly certain,” I protested, 
“that Mr. Chippendale himself didn’t 
use a little ricket—er—a little delicate 
thing like that for doing solid work and 
drawing out his plans.” 

“There can be no possible profit in 
that kind of speculation,” returned my 
wife coldly. “Let us close the subject. 
I wanted to please you and I have 
failed—lamentably, that is all.” She 
turned and gazed out of the window, 
and in the gathering twilight her face 
looked very pale. 

A sudden overwhelming conviction 
seized me that never had husband be- 
haved with such brutality as I. 

“I’ve quite changed my mind,” I be- 
ganlamely. “The significance of hav- 
ing something really perfect as a me- 
dium for work was never brought 
home to me before.” 

My wife turned and faced me. 
you really mean that?” 

“Oh, absolutely,” I lied. 

Punch. 


“Do 
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She gave a little sigh: “I am so glad 
—for your sake.” 

It was just then that the servant an- 
nounced Dawkins. 

Dawkins is not a particularly inter- 
esting or pleasant person, so I need not 
dwell on his visit; but on this occasion 
he was responsible for an utterance 
that may be regarded as almost mo- 
mentous. He possesses the indisput- 
able merit of knowing more about old 
furniture than anyone else in London, 
and my wife regards him as only sec- 
ond in importance to “the master’ him- 
self. 

“You are very cosy here,” he per- 
mitted himself to say. “Madame’s 
boudoir, I presume?” 

“Oh, no,” interrupted my wife has- 
tily, “this is Harold’s study.” 

“Really!” He laughed. “T wonder 
he uses a little kickshaw like that.” 

I experienced a sense of unholy joy 
as he indicated the bureau. 

“You don’t care about it,” suggested 
my wife meekly. 

“Oh, it’s quite pretty,” he returned 
with contemptuous good nature, “but 
it’s such a little liar. Look! It be- 
gins by pretending that it’s Chippen- 
dale, then suddenly develops a Hepple- 
white tendency at the toes, and finally 
it flagrantly emulates Queen Anne in 
its contours. It’s an awful pity that 
they don’t get some decent models be- 
fore they start copying the old stuff.” 

To-day I sit spreading myself luxu- 
riously at a fine solid knee-hole table. 





A SICK 


The parish priest had gone to bed 
tired by a weary day, and was still 
half awake when he was aroused by 
loud knocking at his front door. He 
jumped out of bed and hastily raised a 
window. Two men were standing on 
the doorsteps beneath. On seeing the 


CALL. 


priest one of them said: ‘A sick call, 
your reverence.” The priest shut the 
window, dressed quickly, went to an 
oratory next his bedroom where a flick- 
ering lamp burned low before a taber- 
nacle. Bowing reverently, he took out 
the Blessed Sacrament and enclosed it 
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with a silver pyx, which he covered 
with a silk bag. Placing this in the 
inside pocket of his coat, he took a case 
containing oleum infirmorum, a neces- 
sary part of the Catholic rite of Extreme 
Unction, put it also in his pocket with 
a little ritual book and a narrow stole 
colored purple on one side and white 
on the other. Pulling on an overcoat, 
he opened his front door within five 
minutes of his waking. 

The three men had set off together 
before the priest asked, “Who needs 
me?” “Pat Darcy, your reverence,” 
one of the men replied; “he was took 
bad today; about an hour ago he took a 
turn for the worse, and we got afeared 
he wouldn’t pass the night.” “Has the 
doctor seen him?’ “He has.” “What 
did he say was wrong?” “Something 
with the heart. Poor Pat has a great 
impression on his chest and a short- 
ness of breath.” No more was said; 


all three walked quickly in silence. 
Two men always go on the errand of 
calling the priest to the bed of sickness 


at night in Ireland. UJHither it is a 
remnant of an old custom of the time 
when ‘the Blessed Sacrament was car- 
ried to the sick with pomp; or, more 
probably, the Irish peasant is full of 
fears of evil spirits, which are supposed 
to be particularly active at night, and 
seeks safety in a companion. 

As they approached the small village 
of five or six houses where Darcy lived, 
though it was long past twelve and the 
villagers as a rule went early to bed, 
they found all the houses lit up. The 
door of Darcy’s house was open. AS 
the priest entered, saying “God bless 
you all,” half-a-dozen men and women 
who had been seated around the 
kitchen fire stood up and said, “And 
you too, Father.” They were the 
village neighbors, who came to offer 
sympathy and who stayed on for the 
religious ceremonial when they heard 
that the priest had been sent for. One 
took the priest’s hat, another his coat, 
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and hung them on pegs in the kitchen. 
By this time word of the priest’s arrival 
had been sent to the sick-room, and 
Darcy’s wife came out. Her eyes were 
red with weeping. The priest took 
her hand and murmured some consol- 
ing words. She kissed his hand si- 
lently, and after awhile said brokenly, 
“I am glad you were able to come so 
soon, Father; he is asking for you 
every minute.” At their last meeting 
the priest had parted from Darcy and 
his wife in anger; but she saw him 
now, not as an adviser in worldly af- 
fairs whose opinion and hers were an- 


" tagonistic. but as the prompt servant 


of their common master, and, for her, 
the only consoler of her husband’s last 
moments. 

She led the way into the bedroom off 
the kitchen. Darcy was propped up 
in bed. Near the bed was a table cov- 
ered with a white cloth. On this stood 
two candles, a holy-water stoup, a cru- 
cifix, some cotton-wool, a basin half 
full of water, and a clean towel. Darcy’s 
face, which was drawn with pain, lit 
up with a smile as the priest ap- 
proached. As they shook hands he said 
simply, “Thank God you are in time.” 
The priest asked him how he felt. 
“Very weak,” he answered feebly. “I 
know I’m shook this time, but God’s 
will be done.” The priest said cheer- 
ily, “There is still hope; it may be only 
a passing weakness.” The old man 
shook his head, and smiled as he said, 
“My only hope now is in the next 
world.” The priest drew a chair to 
the bedside, put on his purple stole, and 
was about to sit down to hear the sick 
man’s confession, when he _ said, 
“Would you mind calling in Mary, 
Father?” The priest went to the door 
and beckoned to a girl who was silently 
weeping a little apart from the group 
by the kitchen fire. The girl fell on 
her knees beside the bed on which her 
father lay and convulsively kissed his 
hand. “Father, father, you're not go- 





ing?” she whispered hoarsely, between 
her sobs. “Don’t cry, girlie,” he an- 
swered with softened eyes. “If God 
wants me I must go. God keep you, 
dearie; but run away now and let me 
speak to the priest.” She kissed him 
‘without a word and hastened from the 
room, shutting the door as she left. 
The sick man watched her to the door, 
and when she disappeared turned an 
inquiring glance at the priest, who 
nodded approval. 

Mary was the occasion of the quar- 
rel between the priest and the Darcys. 
They wished her to marry a farmer in 
the neighborhood, but her affection was 
given to a struggling fisherman with 
no wealth beyond strength and good 
looks. The priest knew all the circum- 
stances, and had tried to influence the 
Darcys to agree to their daughter’s 
wishes. They would not listen to him. 
Like most Irish peasants, they regarded 
marriage with business eyes, and 


spoke slightingly of love, which they 
said would come with marriage, and 


looked only to land and money. It is 
certain that had Darcy not got ill, 
Marr, though heart-broken, would have 
married as her parents wished; and, 
strange as it may seem, like many 
other Irish girls similarly coerced, 
would have made a devoted wife. To- 
night, however, shortly before the 
priest’s arrival, Darcy told his wife 
that he would not stand in the way of 
Mary’s choice. “After all,” he said 
with naive selfishness, “what is land or 
money to me now? I’d rather have her 
thinking well of me when I’m 
gone than have her breaking her 
heart.” 

Darcy’s confession being finished, the 
priest opened the door, and all the peo- 
ple-in the kitchen moved towards the 
bedroom. The mother and daughter 
knelt by the bed. The priest took the 
pyx containing the sacred bread from 
his pocket, and, having placed it on the 
table between the lighted candles, 
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sprinkled Darcy with holy water. ‘He 
then repeated the words of the ritual 
in preparation for the viaticum (the 
Host given to the dying), and, holding 
the sacred Host before the eyes of the 
dying man, solemnly repeated three 
times: “Behold the Lamb of God, Who 
takest away the sins of the world! 
Give him peace,” adding the third time, 
“Give him eternal peace.” All around 
was deep silence as he placed the host 
on Darcy’s tongue, saying—his words 
broken with emotion—“May the viati- 
cum of our Lord Jesus Christ guard 
thy soul to eternal life.” 

After a few minutes of unbroken si- 
lence the priest began the ceremony of 
Extreme Unction, the last anointing of 
the Catholic Church. While the cere- 
mony proceeded Darcy repeated in a 
feeble voice words of sorrow for his 
sins. He said again and again, “Lord, 
I am not worthy of this great mercy.” 
While the priest was giving the last 
blessing Darcy’s breathing almost 
ceased. His wife stood up by the bed 
and took his hand. He opened his 
eyes, looked at her tenderly, and mur- 
mured almost inaudibly, “God bless 
you, mother! Be good to Mary.” There 
was a quiver of his eyelids, a short 
convulsive gasp, and all was over. 

The wife threw herself on the body 
and wept aloud. The priest laid his 
hand gently on hers; in a few moments 
she knelt quietly by his side and joined 
in the responses to the last portion of 
the Litany for the Dying. It was a 
weird scene: a room full of shadows 
dimly lighted: by two tallow candles; a 
dead man; a group of variously pas- 
sioned men and women having the 
faith, which still animates the Irish 
peasantry, and most vivid in the pres- 
ence of death, that Pat Darcy was even 
then before his Maker; that their pray- 
ers would, in some unknown but cer- 
tain way, be a help to him in this 
hour of hig need. 

When the last prayer had been said; 
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while some of the women arranged the 
corpse, the priest spoke to the mother 
and daughter. He found them resigned 
and full of trust in the eternal happi- 
ness of the deceased. The mother’s 
last words to the priest as he left the 
house kept her own sorrow entirely in 
the background: “Thank you, Father; 
after God you were his best friend at 
the end.” 

The men who came for the priest 
saw him home. They spoke little. 
One said, “He was a dacent man, Pat 
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Darcy was. May God rest his soul.” 
The priest said, “Amen.” It was three 
o’clock when he reached home, and al- 
though he had to be up for Mass early, 
he sat awhile before a smouldering fire 
in his bedroom and pondered what he 
had been through. He passed through 
similar scenes every week, and always 
found the same lively faith among 
these simple people of various passions, 
to whom God was as actual as their 
daily bread, and life and death were 
no mystery. 





THE WAIST OF THE WORLD. 


The biggest event in the world-pros- 
pect to-day is beyond question the 
opening of the Panama Canal, an event 
which is expected to take place on New 
Year’s Day 1915, though the waterway 
may possibly be finished before that 
date. It would be a hard task even 
to enumerate the changes which this 


severing of the “waist of the world” 
will have on political, naval, and com- 


mercial conditions. A few figures may 
serve to indicate the scale of these re- 
sults. The distance from New York 
to San Francisco will be shortened by 
8,400, and that from Liverpool by 6,000 
miles. New York will be brought 
nearer to South American ports on the 
west by an average of 5,000 miles and 
Liverpool by 2,600. Yokohama will 
be closer to New York than to Liver- 
pool by 1,805 miles; closer to Sydney by 
2,382 miles; closer to Wellington, New 
Zealand, by 2,759 ‘miles. One might 
continue these arithmetical details in- 
definitely. Some others were given 
in a recent paper of great value and 
originality read at the Royal Colonial 
Institute by Dr. F. B. Vrooman, who 
was dealing chiefly with the effects on 
British Columbia :— 


The whole shipping from Boston and 
New York to British Columbian ports 


will be shortened by 8,415 miles; from 
Victoria to Liverpool by 6,046 miles. At 
the present time British Columbian 
vessels sail but little further going to 
Liverpool than to New York because 
they must sail round the easternmost 
point of Brazil, viz. Pernambuco, which 
is almost equidistant from these two 
ports on either side the Atlantic. But 
Colon on the Canal is 4,720 miles from 
Liverpool and but 1,961 miles from New 
York—a commercial advantage of 2,759 
miles in favor of the United States—if 
she only had ships. 


It is impossible here even to hint at 
the changes which the opening of the 
Isthmian waterway will have on the 
destinies and conditions of the British 
Empire. One very obvious if minor re- 
sult was mentioned by Dr. Vrooman: 
“Jamaica and the British possessions 
of the West Indies will be thrown 
across the very highways of world com- 
merce and world progress.” 

A good deal has been heard just re- 
cently about the proposed fortification 
of the Canal by the United States, and 
the German Emperor has been credited 
with another characteristically impul- 
sive utterance. The international ques- 
tion with regard to the Canal is sup- 
posed to have been settled by the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty concluded between 
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England and the United States in 1901, 
The main object of this instrument wag 
to “neutralize” the Panama waterway 
on the same principles as apply to that 
of ‘Suez. This treaty superseded that 
known as the “Clayton-Bulwer” which 
was ratified in 1850. The earlier 
treaty stipulated precisely that no for- 
tifications were to be erected along the 
Canal. In the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
this provision is omitted, the only ref- 
erence to the defensive responsibilities 
of the United States being as follows:— 


The Canal shall never be blockaded, 
nor shall any right of war be exercised 
or any act of hostility be committed 
within it. The United States however 
shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the Canal as may 
be necessary to protect it against law- 
lessness and disorder. 


The question is—does this omission of 
any reference to the fortifications im- 
ply that the United States have no such 
right? That at any rate is not the in- 
terpretation placed upon this article by 


the United States. In 1903 that coun- 
try entered ‘into a separate treaty with 
the Republic of Panama, Article XXIII 
of which reads:— 

If it should become necessary at any 

time to employ armed forces for the 
safety and protection of the Canal, or 
of the armed ships that make use of 
the same, or the railways and auxiliary 
works, the United States shall have the 
right, at all times and in its discretion, 
to use its police and its land and na- 
val forces or to establish fortifications 
for these purposes. 
Even in this provision it is not quite 
certain that permanent fortifications 
are contemplated. There is no doubt 
however that public opinion in the 
United States is strongly in favor of 
fortification. Admiral Mahan in a re- 
cent article in the Nerth American Re- 
view maintains that fortifications are 
necessary to enable the United States 
to carry out their responsibilities un- 
der the treaty:— 
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Our possession [he writes] extends 
over the conventional three-mile limit 
to seaward. Within that distance the 
United States is responsible to any bel- 
ligerent which may be attacked there 
by its opponent. We may of course 
“take it out of” the aggressor by any 
retaliation we please, up to and includ- 
ing making war upon him; but our re- 
sponsibility to the sufferer is not 
thereby removed. In these days of ex- 
cessive long range, the temptation to a 
fleet lying outside the three-mile limit 
to open fire upon one changing its array 
within it may transcend control. The 
knowledge that in such case shore guns 
could open would be a deterrent. 


Supposing the Canal to be fortified in 
accordance with the obvious intention 
of the American people, what will be 
its status in time of war? Leaving 
the United States for the moment out 
of the question, the Panama waterway 
will be subject to exactly the same con- 
ditions as the Suez Canal. Article III 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty briefly in- 
dicates the position:— 


Vessels of war of a belligerent shall 
not revictual nor take any stores in the 
Canal except so far as may be strictly 
necessary; and the transit of such ves- 
sels through the Canal shall be effected 
with the least possible delay, in accord- 
ance with the regulations in force, and 
with only such intermission as may re- 
sult from the necessities of the service. 

In other words, the Canal will be 
available exactly as the Suez Canal 
was to the belligerents during the Rus- 
so-Japanese war. But let us suppose 
that one of the belligerents is the great 
American Republic itself. What then 
will be the position? Obviously if the 
Canal is fortified and occupied by 
United States troops no enemy of the 
Republic will be able to use it. It is 
desirable that this should be clearly 
understood. The fact constitutes a 
rather serious derogation from the sta- 
tus of neutrality. The fortifications 
question has already been the subject 
of repeated conversations between 
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England and America, and no decision 
as to the interpretation to be placed on 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in this re- 
gard has yet been taken. As the date 
of the opening of the waterway ap- 
proaches it might be desirable to make 
this question part of a wider reference 
in a meeting of the representatives of 
England, Germany, and America. 
These three Powers are all immensely 
interested in the new waterway, and 
they are the three on whom the respon- 
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sibility for the reservation of the east- 
ern and Australasian shores of the Pa- 
cific to Western civilization, the cham- 
pionship of the West against a resur- 
gent and aggressive East, must ulti- 
mately depend. Is it too much to 
hope that the vast changes about to re- 
sult from the piercing of the Panama 
Isthmus may become the subject of a 
serious and friendly conference be- 
tween these three great and kindred 
Powers? 





THE PREVAILING PESSIMISM. 


But for the records of history, we 
might just now be excused for enter- 
taining a feeling of exasperation almost 
approaching to despair. The word is 
strong, but hardiy too strong when one 
thinks of the way in which people at 
the present moment go about with long 
faces and upturned eyes and talk about 
the condition of the nation, of the ter- 
rible unrest among the working classes, 
of the demoralization of the rich, and 
of the signs of national decadence. Men 
and women as they eat excellent din- 
ners in super-comfortable houses in- 
veigh against the terrible luxury of 
modern times and of the inability dis- 
played on all sides to live without vast 
expenditure. In old days Diogenes 
had at least the decency to preach from 
atub. Our modern moralists find noth- 
ing inconsistent in being the thing 
which they profess to despise. They 
dream of the simple life on the whitest, 
downiest, and most luxurious of beds 
and harangue us on the wickedness of 
soft living from the easiest of easy- 
chairs. The cant is carried so far, in- 
deed, that we hear surmises that the 
disaster of the “Titanic” was the just 
vengeance of Heaven on those who 
went to sea in a ship which carried a 
fives court, a swimming bath, a good 
deal of florid ornament, and a bloated 


batterie de cuisine. That the mass of 
mankind is very foolish and labels as 
“luxuries” various dreary forms of 0s- 
tentation which can give pleasure to 
no sane man we frankly admit. That 
there is anything new in all this is, 
however, the purest of delusions. Man 
has been and always will be as luxuri- 
ous—we must use the word though it 
begs the question—as he can be, or, 
rather, can afford to be. It is, curi- 
ously enough, a sort of idealism in him 
—a tasteless and muddle-headed way of 
showing that he cares for something 
more than a full stomach. He is 
willing to pay for what he believes to 
be “pure Louis Seize” decoration, not 
because he really finds it more pleasant 
than any other style, but because he is 
told that it shows good taste. But 
while these wild enormities of magnifi- 
cence are as ancient as they are mod- 
ern, mankind is always prone to bela- 
bor his ridiculous idols. There never 
was an age in our history in which the 
poets and satirists did not lash the 
vices and luxuries of the rich of their 
day and contrast them with the as- 
sumed simplicity of our forefathers. 
Wordsworth, in one of the most poig- 
nant of his sonnets, written at the cri- 
sis of the Great War, told England 
that she was a “fen of stagnant waters,” 
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that “the heroic wealth of hall and 
bower” had “forfeited their ancient 
English dower of inward happiness.” 
In another sonnet in the same year he 
tells us how he is oppressed by the 
thought that our life is now only 
dressed for show: “mean handiwork of 
craftsman, cook or groom.” “The 
wealthiest man among us is the best,” 
he declares. No grandeur in “nature 
or in book” moves men any more. Ex- 
pense is the idol that we adore. Gone 
is “our peace,” our “fearful innocence,” 
and our “pure religion.” 

Yet 1802 is an age we now look back 
upon as comparatively simple and he- 
roic! We cannot even say that at any 
rate it was not frivolous or indifferent 
to great issues, and that the violence of 
its pleasures and debaucheries made 
them less harmful. In a sense Miss 
Austen’s novels are a more terrific in- 
dictment of the close of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth than Wordsworth’s sonnets. She 
depicts a society steeped in selfish lux- 
ury—luxury calculated and organized 
without a thought of others. Though 
she wrote during the crisis of the great 
war, and though her scenes are obvi- 
ously meant to be contemporary, we 
hear nothing of the great national 
struggle that was going on by land and 
sea. We hear also no word of the mis- 
eries which the war brought to the poor. 
Except for an occasional admiral and 
the militia episodes in “Pride and 
Prejudice,” we should not know that 
the fate of Jane Austen’s native land 
was trembling in the balance, so con- 
tented are all the characters in their eat- 
ing and drinking and the refinements 
of their flirtations. Again, a study of 
Miss Austen’s novels will give no help 
to those who try to persuade us that the 
abyss between the classes has been sen- 
sibly widened, and that there are no 
bridges across the gulfs such as there 
used to be in the happy days of our 
great-grandfathers. In all probability 
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the differences between the classes, 
that is, between rich and poor, are very 
much now what they were then, but if 
there is any difference it is probably in 
our favor. So far as we can remem- 
ber there is not a single poor person, not 
a single member of the working classes, 
drawn by Miss Austen, for good or ill, 
except perhaps the little maid-servant 
in “Mansfield Park,” and she is only 
one of the accessories used to show 
the squalor of Fanny’s home. Of sug- 
gestions of any sympathy or under- 
standing between the rich and poor 
there is absolutely no trace; an aston- 
ishing fact when we remember Miss 
Austen’s natural sweetness of disposi- 
tion and goodness of heart. It appar- 
ently never occurred to her that her 
characters would look intolerably inhu- 
man if there were no indication that 
they ever thought of anything but their 
own pleasures. Even when the author 
of “Emma” is in her most serious mood 
she never suggests that the rich and 
the intelligent have any duties towards 
the poor. 

If we go a little further back we 
shall find these lessons of history 
equally strong. We need not take the 
period at the close ef the American 
War, for then, indeed, there was ap- 
parently solid ground for pessimism. 
Let us take, instead, the society and 
the politics depicted by Pope. One 
would gather from him that luxury, 
selfishness, and indifference had 
reached such a point that the nation 
was doomed. He writes, though his 
language is more grandiloquent, just as 
the pessimists are talking now. We 
will quote as an example that remark- 
able poem which, for want of a better 
title, is generally headed “Epigram.” 
The lines were written somewhere 
about 1730, if we remember rightly, 
when there had been a very hard win- 
ter and great distress. This distress, 
we are told, produced an outburst of 
charity on so large a scale that Pope 
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was half persuaded net to despair of 
his country and his countrymen:— 


“Yes! ’tis the time (I cried) impose the 
chain, 
Destined and due to wretches self-en- 
slaved; 
But when I saw such charity remain, 
I half could wish this people should 
be saved. 


Faith lost, and Hope, our Charity be- 


gins; 
And ’tis a wise design in pitying 
Heaven, 
If this can cover multitude of sins, 
To take the only way to be forgiven.” 


But though even a superficial knowl- 
edge of the history and literature of the 
past will forbid us to fall into a pessi- 
mistic mood merely because tasteless- 
ness and folly combined with great me- 
chanical ingenuity have produced a 
great amount of what people call lux- 
ury, we admit that there are just now 
apparent one or two very disquieting 
symptoms. First among these we put 
the excessive and thoughtless sentimen- 
tality of so many well-to-do people. 
They seem to glory in a morbid depre- 
ciation of themselves, or, rather, of 
their personal and material well being. 
They delight in asking themselves 
whether they have any right to their 
property and its enjoyment, and even 
those who realize that divesting them- 
selves of their worldly goods would be 
of no avail to raise the material con- 
dition of the mass of mankind still feel 
that somehow or other private wealth is 
a kind of treason against humanity. 
They are ashamed, they say, of being so 
well off while others are so badly off. 
At first sight this may seem rather a 
wholesome sentiment. As a matter of 
fact it is a form of moral and intellec- 
tual dram-drinking which atrophies the 
conscience far worse than the simpler 
and manlier attitude of those who say 
that they have a right to their prop- 
erty, and mean not only to keep it, but 
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to enjoy it as long as they do not take 
it by force or fraud from others and 
muke no ignoble or degrading use of it 
for themselves. Most of this self-de- 
preciation by the rich is, we may note, 
entirely verbal. It practically never 
leads the men and women who indulge 
in it to divest themselves of any of the 
wealth which they assert is so unde- 
served. But even if it were genuine in- 
stead of fictitious this self-depreciation 
would be quite as much to be con- 
demned. We feel inclined, indeed, to 
say to the rich people, who are always 
asking for a white sheet to stand in, 
that they lay far too much stress upon 
their money and their material prosper- 
ity. Wealth is a much less important 
thing than they imagine. 

It is a delusion to suppose that mere 
wealth gives either power or pleasure; 
or, again, that it is anything like the 
source of envy which its possessors 
often imagine. Strange as it may 
seem to Creesus with a conscience, he 
bulks far less largely ia the eye of the 
poor and of the working classes than 
one is led to suppose. They do not 
spend their time thinking about him, or 
dwelling upon his magnificence. The 
notion that they are planning x terrible 
Jacquerie, and that in order partly to 
save his soul and partly to save his 
money-bags he had better throw some 
of his gold out to the wolves, has no 
foundation in fact. No doubt this de- 
lusion is supported by the fact that the 
halfpenny newspapers fill their col- 
umns with accounts of the doings of 
millionaires, but this is more a fashion 
or a convention than a reality. Bacon 
tells us that the stage is more beholden 
to love than life. Certainly the popu- 
lar Press is a great deal more beholden 
to the millionaire than life is. But the 
fact remains, excuse it as we may, that 
there is something exceedingly un- 
wholesome and morbid in the attitude 
which many well-to-do people adopt. 
They are as sick through self-deprecia- 
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tion as ever Malvolio was through self- 
love. 
they have a right to what they have 
got they would take the trouble to 
learn a few elementary lessons in eco- 
nomics and realize that if they want 
to turn moralists they will do much 
more harm by scattering their money 
than by keeping it they would be infi- 
nitely better citizens than they are. 
If the hysterical sentimentality of a 
portion of the well-to-do is enervating 
and disgusting, so is the self-pity which 
shows itself among what is, we fear, 
a large section of the poor. By a kind 
of contagion or by following the men- 
tal fashions of the rich many working 
men have come to talk as if poverty 
were indeed a crime, though a crime 
for which the perpetrators were not re- 
sponsible. They deplore the miseries 
and sufferings of their own class in a 
way which, we suppose, we shall be 
called harsh and unmerciful for de- 
scribing as unmanly, but which, never- 
theless, can only be so described. Cu- 
riously enough, men who do not claim 
pity for themselves, for the very good 
reason that they do not need it and 
know they do not need it, claim it for 
their fellows who are in the same con- 
dition. A miner who is himself per- 
fectly ready and willing to work under- 
ground, and who realizes that, in his 
own case, it is not an unhealthy life 
or a horrible life, or a life half so much 
exposed to physical evils as many above- 
ground trades, will nevertheless tell 
you that he does not feel sure whether 
society has a right to use coals, since in 
order to get them millions of unfortu- 
nate men have to pass their lives im- 
prisoned in the bowels of the earth. 
He knows in reality that working in 
the bowels of the earth may be far 
pleasanter than working in the bowels 
The Spectator. 


If instead of wondering whether | 
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of a basement, factory, or shop, but he 
has so drugged himself with rhetorical 
phrases that he quite forgets that in 
another mood he would consider hew- 
ing coal a far less irksome way of get- 
ting his livelihood than sitting scrib- 
bling all day on a stool. 

To sum up, we are not the least afraid 
of the so-called super-luxury and ex- 
travagance of the times ruining the 
nation—provided, of course, that it is 
not of the kind which renders men soft 
and effeminate, but is merely a foolish 
or over-ingenious adaptation of the arts 
and sciences to increasing the so-called 
conveniences of life. What we are 
afraid of and what we believe may in- 
deed ruin the nation is the sophistical 
self-depreciation on one side and the 
unctuous self-pity on the other of which 
we have spoken. These are, indeed, 
cankers which may eat into our vitals. 
They are utterly inconsistent with 
manliness and energy. 

Stevenson, in one of the 
of his fables, tells us of a 
who meets another weeping and 
asks him what is the matter. The 
weeper replies that he is weeping for 
his sins. Some time afterwards he 
meets him again in tears, and asks the 
reason. This time the answer is that 
the man is weeping for want of bread. 
“I thought it would come to that,” 
says the first speaker. If we go on 
too long weeping over our supposed sins 
or pitying ourselves because life is 
hard, we shall find that real miseries 
will soon take us by the throat. The 
balance at the moment inclines towards 
prosperity in all classes, but it would 
not take much to get rid of those ad- 
vantages and push the balance the 
other way. Then we may learn in 
real suffering what we have been teach- 
ing in sophistry. 


best 
man 
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POETS AND PARODIES. 


If you wish to be a good parodist you 
must first be a good critic. In fact, 
there is probably no better test of your 
understanding the truth about. the 
artistic method of a poet than your 
ability to produce an imitation, how- 
ever flippant, of his style which shall 
really convince. The instant you at- 
tempt such a thing you will show 
whether you have really soaked your- 
self in and absorbed the man’s work or 
whether you have merely’ read 
what other people have written about 
it. 

The case of Swinburne will serve as 
well as any other for an illustration. 
That great man wrote in a style so con- 
spicuously individual that it lends it- 
self peculiarly to imitation. For the 
same reason it lends itself peculiarly to 
superficial misrepresentation. And any 
one who goes for his views of Swin- 
burne, not to a thorough reading of 
Swinburne’s own work but to the re- 
views of Swinburne, attacks upon and 
defences of Swinburne, and casual ref- 
erences to Swinburne, which he will 
find in periodical literature, will receive 
a general impression (1) that Swinburne 
is noted for the extreme mellifiluous 
smoothness and sweetness of his versi- 
fication, and (2) that he makes contin- 
ual use of alliteration. Set him to imi- 
tate Swinburne, and, putting these two 
impressions together, he will produce 
a poem consisting of smooth and flow- 
ing lines, sprinkled with numerous 
words beginning with the same letter 
—and resembling Swinburne about as 
closely as Hayley’s poems resemble 
Dryden’s. 

For instance, an American volume of 
parodies published some years ago and 
called “The Verses of the Echo Club” 
contained an attempt to parody Swin- 
burne. The first verse of it—on the 
whole the best—ran as follows: 


As a wave that steals when the winds 
are stormy, 
From creek to cove of the curving 
shore, 
Buffeted, blown, and broken before 
me, 
Scattered and spread to its sunlit 
core: 
As a dove that dips in the dark of ma- 
ples 
To sip the sweetness of shelter and 
shade 
I kneel in thy Nimbus, O noon of Na- 
ples, 
I bathe in thy beauty, by thee em- 
bayed. 


Now that is just the sort of parody 
of Swinburne which would, quite nat- 
urally, be written by a man who had 
never read Swinburne but only maga- 
zine articles on him. I do not say that 
the writer had never read Swinburne, 
but I do say without any hesitation 
that when he wrote those lines he had 
the magazine articles and not one of 
Swinburne’s poems in his mind. If 
he had really read the poems, the mag- 
azine articles stood as a kind of im- 
passable barrier between him and 
them, preventing him from remember- 
ing what they were really like. 

This will be apparent at once if we 
contrast the lines just quoted with an 
imitation of Swinburne by a man who 
has the critical acumen to seize and 
the critical sympathy to absorb and 
make part of his own make-up for the 
moment the reai characteristics of 
Swinburne’s style. Mr. Owen Seaman 
is such a man. Here are four lines 
from his imitation of Swinburne: 


When erased are the records and rotten 
The meshes of memory’s net, 
When the grace that forgives has for- 
gotten 
The things it were good to forget,— 


And here is a whole verse of his: 
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Hushed now is the bibulous bubble 
Of lithe and lascivious throats, 
Long stripped and extinct is the stub- 
ble 
Of hoary and harvested oats: 
From the sweets that are sour as the 
sorrel’s 
The bees have abortively swarmed, 
And Algernon’s earlier morals 
Are fairly reformed. 


That is what I call great parody. No 
one could have written it who was not 
a considerable critic as well as a smart 
parodist. And the first thing you will 
notice about it is that it contradicts 
altogether the magazine-article general- 
izations about Swinburne. It is em- 
phatically not “smooth.” If it is mu- 
sical, the music is of a strong and rug- 
ged type not usually associated with 
Swinburne’s name in conventional crit- 
icism. The lines do not slip easily off 
the tongue: they are even difficult to 
say. And this difficulty in saying them 
is an important factor in producing 
their peculiar rhythmic effect. 

So it is with Swinburne’s own poems, 
as people would soon find out if they 
read them instead of reading articles 
about them. 


I have passed through the outermost 
portal 
To the shrine where a sin is a prayer; 
What care, though the service be mor- 
tal, 
O our Lady of Torture, what care! 


The wonderful rhythmic beauty of that 
quatrain depends emphatically not on 
their smoothness but on the very fact 
that the five words “O our Lady of 
Torture” cannot be said quickly with- 
out slurring. They have to be said 
slowly, and it is like the mounting of a 
wave which falls with a crash. on the 
words “what care.” Mr. Seaman has 
caught this effect exactly in two lines 
of his parody: 

Snake crowned on thy tresses, and 


belted 
With blossoms that coil and decay— 
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I am sure Swinburne was sorry he did 
not write that. And that, after all, is 
the supreme test of parody. 

It is, I suppose, because good parody 
requires and pre-supposes his intimate 
sympathy with and understanding of 
the author parodied that different paro- 
dists succeed conspicuously with dif- 
ferent poets. Even the American paro- 
dist of whom I have spoken, who fails 
so badly with Swinburne, is quite at 
home with Bret Harte and his pathetic 
poem on the death of some free-shoot- 
ing Californian: 


And the hearse was always a-waiting 
A little way from his door— 


is delightful. Similarly, though Mr. 
Seaman seems to me to have outdis- 
tanced all competitors in imitating 
Swinburne, his imitation of Walt 
Whitman, though amusing, is far in- 
ferior to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s— 
who, by comparison, fails with Swin- 
burne. This, I think, is due to the 
fact that Mr. Seaman, who in the case 
of Swinburne has gone straight to the 
poems, has in the case of Whitman 
gone more by the general opinion. Any- 
how, there is nothing in his imitation 
so good as Sir Arthur's: 


I am not one who goes to lectures. 

Letters drop around me every day and 
every one of them is signed with 
the Dean’s name. 

The Elementary Laws never apologize; 
Neither do I apologize. 


So, again, J. K. S. wrote the one per- 
fect imitation of Tennyson: 


Edwin, the plump head-waiter at “The 
Cock,” 

Grown sick of custom, spoiled of plen- 
itude, 

Lacking the finer sense that says: “I 
wait, 

They come; and if I make them wait, 
they go”; 

and no imitation of Byron has ever 

been written equal to that in “Rejected 

Addresses.” 
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A single line will show whether your 
parodist is of the conventional or the 
really critical order. I remember that 
many years ago a friend of mine began 
a parody of William Blake. It was 
never published or, I think, even fin- 
ished; but the first two lines were: 

Close by the City of Goodwill 
A little house stood under a hill. 
I do not remember any more of it, but 


there is the whole of Blake in those 
The Eye-Witness. 


two lines—the quaint simplicity, the ar- 
Testing suddenness, and, above all, the 
introduction of a mysterious and enor- 
mous image of “the City of Goodwill,” 
never referred to again throughout the 
poem. As the author is a contributor 
to The Bye-Witness, and perhaps— 
though that may not follow—a reader 
thereof, I take this opportunity of beg- 
ging him to complete his work and give 
it to the world. 


Cc. C. 
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If Longfellow had never written any- 
thing but his “Psalm of Life,” and if 
Charles Kingsley had written nothing 
but his admonitory verse, “Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who can be clever,” 
they would yet have reached a fame 
undying, if rather circumscribed; for 
out of every hundred victims who pen 
gentle inanities to adorn that reposi- 
tory of the infinitesimal, the modern 
girl’s autograph album, fifty seem to 
select one of these two commendably 
blameless exercises in rhyme, thus dis- 
closing the shortness of the tether 
within whose radius they browse. The 
first quotation probably represents to 
them the acme of poetic passion, and 
the second, setting aside the doubtful 
compliment it contains (which is inva- 
riably missed), stands for some meas- 
ure of that mysterious, semi-religious 
comfort of which “The Lost Chord” is 
another example: the windy, meaning- 
less “grand A-men” has thrilled many 
an immature listener into a delightful 
imaginary intimacy with the next 
world. But if those who insert these 
quotations only knew the irritating ef- 
fect of their well-meant efforts upon 
the more eclectic ones who for their 
sins have albums thrust upon them, 
they might seek other less hackneyed 
material. Hardly, perhaps, were it 


discreet to advise them to write orig- 
inal contributions; it would be ex- 
tremely interesting, however, to know 
what imperishable tags would be se- 
lected. 

To most reading men, probably, there 
are words and phrases which whenever 
seen bring with them a sense of acute 
distaste. One will admit a permanent 
antipathy to the adjectives “opaline” 
and “opalescent,” arising from the pe- 
rusal of the works of a certain lady 
novelist who sadly overworked those 
two words; another wil! shudder at the 
sound of “compunction,” “primordial,” 
“matutinal,” “bourgeois”; a third hates 
to hear or see the combination “buxom 
wench”; and we all prefer not to read 
of the “succulent bivalve,” and other 
clichés of the provincial journalist. 
Whether, in the first place, it is because 
the words are ugly and unmusical, or 
by reason of some mental kink in the 
individual, it is hard to say; possibly 
both are predisposing factors. In the 
case of quotations, however, sight and 
sound take a subordinate place to taste; 
and here, too, step in culture, educa- 
tion, and a sense for the capabilities of 
the English language. The pure style 
is never loaded with quotations. “A 
straightforward style,” said Professor 
William James, “means a flexibility of 
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verbal resource that follows’ the 
thought without a crease or a wrinkle, 
as elastic silk underclothing follows the 
movements of one’s body;” and the very 
existence of a “flexibility of verbal re- 
source” implies that the writer’s equip- 
ment is sufficient for his purpose with- 
out the frequent assistance of powder 
and shot from other people’s pouches. 
Nothing betrays the incompetent or 
undeveloped essayist so thoroughly as 
his use or misuse of quotations. Lack- 
ing ideas, he is driven to desperate for- 
aging before his first sheet is covered. 
The poor quotation is dragged in by 
one ear, howling for release, and we get 
a dozen or a score of sentences begin- 
ning: “Who does not remember the 
gentle Elia’s words upon this very sub- 
ject?” “We might do worse 
than follow Carlyle’s dictum to the ef- 
fect that .. .” “Tennyson once 
wrote. . -” “Let us see what 
Whittier has to say on this theme... .” 
“There is a passage in ‘Paradise Lost’ 
—some of my readers may be familiar 
with it—which. . . .” and so on. 
Between each quotation will wriggle a 
vague little sentence to “join up”; at 
the finish the “author” will sign his 
name, and send the poverty-stricken 
concoction in as an original essay. How 
The Academy. 


On Imaginative Prose. 


many times have we seen them, smiled, 
and sighed! 

To compose the neat essay, with just 
the one or two quotations that shall 
drive the point home and warm the 
reader with a glow of appreciation, re- 
quires deliberate and definite concen- 
tration of thought. Hundreds of 
young writers are misled by the 
chatty, effortless style of Lamb, Thor- 
eau, or Hazlitt into the belief that any- 
thing they choose to set down must be 
of value. Vaguely dissatisfied with 
the result, they brace and stiffen their 
work with borrowed bolts and stays, 
and the last stage is worse than the 
first—it is neither one thing nor the 
other, but a hotch-potch, an ambitious 
attempt and obvious failure. “The art 
of quotation,” wrote Isaac Disraeli, “re- 
quires more delicacy in the practice 
than those conceive who can see noth- 
ing more in a quotation than an ex- 
tract.” 

The apt, judiciously chosen quotation 
is like the extra charge in gun-testing, 
which enables the well-aimed projectile 
not only to hit the mark, but to pene- 
trate the armor-plate. Used too freely, 
it simply wearies the reader and sa- 
vors of pedantry: neglected, it often 
means an excellent opportunity lost. 





ON IMAGINATIVE PROSE. 


We have heard it laid down as an 
axiom that “poets do not write good 
prose.” One can hardly imagine a 
statement more entirely untrue. Even if 
by “good prose” is meant merely plain, 
work-a-day prose, the clear statement 
of fact, we would back Coleridge or 
Shelley against the most hard-headed 
“practical man” to put a thing down in 
black and white, to set it concisely and 
lucidly before the reader. Many of 
the most prosaic people are devoted to 
all sorts of pomposities and formalities, 


and strangely addicted to verbiage. 
Good prose is, no doubt, first and fore- 
most plain prose; it is putting down the 
thing, putting down the fact, getting at 
its essence. When beautiful or awful 
things are thus truly and worthily re- 
flected in words, we get what Professor 
Cowl, in his recently published ‘“An- 
thology” (Herbert & Daniel), calls 
“Imaginative Prose.” Prose of this 
kind, we may safely say, it takes a 
poet to write; its highest masters are 
great poets, though they may never 
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have penned a line of verse in their 
lives. 

A really great prose writer is always 
essentially and, in the great majority 
of cases, technically a poet. No diffi- 
culty is, of course, presented to a mas- 
ter of language by the artifices of 
rhyme and metre. “Imaginative prose” 
is poetry of a more perfectly sponta- 
neous kind. The first thing we look 
for in “imaginative” writing, whether 
prose or verse, is spontaneousness. 
Poetry must have grown; not been 
made. It must have sprung up unbid- 
den in the poet’s mind. “A finder” is 
a better name for a poet than a 
“maker”’—the Old French “trouvére,” 
the Provencal “troubadour,” than the 
Scottish “makar,” the German “Dich- 
ter.” A poet does not artfully and skil- 
fully “make” something, he “finds” a 
harmony eternally existing, to which in 
some subtle way he gains an access 
closed to the mass of men. Amid all 
possible combinations of words there 
must, to say the least, exist many more 
harmonies of an absolute freedom of 
eadence and rhythm than there are con- 
forming to metrical laws. The poet 
is, moreover, more likely to “find” the 
former than the latter. Who can doubt 
that majestic fragments of language 
would float into the mind of Dante, 
brooding on his great theme, which af- 
terwards would be weakened and, in- 
deed, destroyed by being turned into 
terza rima for the purposes of his poem? 
One is, of course, not denying that a 
really great poet sometimes, perhaps 
often, thinks in poetry in the strictest 
sense, that the lovely thing—thought, 
metre, rhyme together—springs perfect 
from his brain at once, but we question 
whether, even for him, the more natural 
form of expression is not what Pro- 
fessor Cowl calls “imaginative prose.” 

The secret of the great masters of 
style is, no doubt, that they write of 
things which they love, which fill and 
possess their minds, which they think 
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of upon their beds and remember when 
they are waking. As one writes these 
last words, one thinks of the Psalms, 
in the incomparable beauty and ma- 
jesty of the Prayer Book Version. 
What “poem” of rhyme and metre, still 
less of blank verse, can come near 
this :— 


Whither shall I go then from Thy 
Spirit, and whither shall I go from Thy 
presence? If I climb up into heaven 
Thou art there; if I go down to hell 
Thou art there also. If I take the 
wings of the morning and remain in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy 
right hand shall hold me. If I say 
Peradventure the darkness shall cover 
me, then shall my night be turned into 
day. Yea, the darkness is no darkness 
with Thee, but the night is as clear as 
the day, the darkness and light to Thee 
are both alike.”—(Ps. cxxxix., 6-12)? 


Here is no effort, but a spontaneous 
perfection of language; no turmoil, but 
a calm. A summer ocean lies out- 
spread before us; fawn-colored, limpid, 
wonderful. 

Or, again— 


They that go down to the sea in ships 
and occupy their business in zreat 
waters; these men see the works of the 
Lord and His wonders in the deep. 
For at His word the stormy wind 
ariseth, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof. They are carried up to the 
heaven and down again to the deep; 
their soul melteth away because of the 
trouble. They reel to and fro, and 
stagger like a drunken man, and are at 
their wits’ end. So when they cry 
unto the Lord in their trouble, He de- 
livereth them out of their distress. For 
He maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. Then are 
they glad, because they are at rest, so 
He bringeth them into the haven where 
they would be.”—(Ps. cvii., 23-30.) 


But, indeed, one does not know where 
to stop quoting. The 107th Psalm (“O 
give thanks unto the Lord”), and the 
126th (“When the Lord turned again 
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the captivity of Sion’), and the 84th 
(“O, how amiable are Thy taberna- 
cles”), and the 90th (“Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge’’), are but two or three 
of the first which occur to the mind, in 
which an absolute perfection of rhythm 
has been attained. 

Great poetic prose of this quality ap- 
pears to be drawn from the poet’s mind 
by some object or idea which moves 
him profoundly. It is spontaneous, un- 
bidden, it comes unsought, surely, as 
the Easter joy comes to Breton sailors, 
exiled in high latitudes of the North. 
They remind one another that it is 
Easter, and even as they speak, Alle- 
luia, the light-winged, joyous bird has 
flown to them in the far Polar Seas. 
“While I was musing the fire kindled,” 
the Psalmist himself says. 

Man himself, his greatness and his 
littleness, the transitory character of 
his passage through this world, is, of 
course, the chief of the spectacles with 
power to evoke an intense emotion 
spontaneously clothing itself in a per- 
fectly rhythmical form. It is the ever- 
repeated burden of the Psalms: “When 
I consider the heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars that 
Thou hast ordained, what is man that 
Thou are mindful of him, or the Son of 
Man that Thou visitest him?’ (Ps. viii. 
3-4), or “Man is like a thing of nought, 
his time passeth away like a shadow” 
(Ps. exliv. 4), or the piercing complaint, 
“O consider how short my time is; why 
hast Thou made all men for nought?” 
The whole passage in the English 
Burial Office, “Man that is born of a 
woman” is a magnificent piece of imag- 
inative prose. 

Such thoughts—that “We are of such 
stuff as dreams are made of, and our 
little life is rounded with a sleep,” that 
“all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
the way to dusty death,” that “the 
great globe itself, yea, all which it in- 
herit, shall dissolve, and, like this in- 
substantial pageant faded, leave not a 
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wrack behind,’—profoundly moved 
Shakespeare. They called forth from 
him his greatest poetry. But the prose 
passage in “Hamlet,” “O what a piece 
of work is a man,” is worthy to rank 
with the greatest poetry he ever wrote. 

Talking of these themes there is a 
passage of Lord Morley’s, in one of his 
essays on the French Revolution, which 
appears to us, in its sombre magnifi- 
cence, to deserve a place in any col- 
lection of imaginative English writing. 
We quote from memory, but we think 
this is not far wrong:— 


The Queen, and the courtiers, and 
the hard-faring woman of Mars-le-Tour 
have long been dust and shadow; they 
have fled back into the impenetrable 
void from whence they came; they are 
as though they were not; they are like 
the fireflies which the peasant of the 
Italian poet saw dancing in the vine- 
yard as he took his evening rest on the 
hillside; but our minds are free, and un- 
less social equity be a chimera, Marie 
Antoinette was the protagonist of the 
most barbarous and execrable of 
causes. 


In the concluding words, poetry 
passes into rhetoric, but the whole sen- 
tence is admirable. 

We turn Professor Cowl’s pages, and 
find many well-known things. One is 
especially glad to see the running prose 
commentary, printed with the “Ancient 
Mariner,” included. “The Mariner 
tells how the ship sailed southward 
with a good wind and fair weather till 
it reached the Line.” This is what we 
call good English; we should like to sit 
down by the fire on a winter night with 
a great tome of. it, not just a page or 
two. We are back once more with 
Sir John Mandeville and Sir Thomas 
Malory in a better day. 

The present writer was here again 
reminded of his boyish, almost childish, 
love for Mr. Ruskin. There are no ca- 
dences like his. Carlyle wants sim- 
plicity, though excelling in color, and in 
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the power to move the mind to pity 
and terror. But simplicity is the mark 
of nearly all English prose that is of a 
rare and exquisite distinction. To our 
own mind, “Evan Harrington” is the 
best of Meredith’s novels, because his 
earlier style was not so artificial as it 
afterwards became. Walter Pater’s 
English is beautifully lucid, but his 
subject matter is too remote from real 
human interests for it to have the true 
ciow and shiver of great imaginative 
prose. We miss here anything of 
Stevenson’s. The author of “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses” was so true a poet 
(in the technical sense) that he could 
The Nation. 
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not but have been a superb writer of 
prose. We remember coming across 
an article in a magazine signed “R. L. 
S.” when we did not know what the 
initials stood for, and recognizing a 
great master of English. Charles 
Lamb is another of our many charm- 
ing humanists. Let us end with a sen- 
tence from “Christ’s Hospital”: “How 
in my dreams would my native town 
(far in the West) come back, with its 
church and trees and faces! How I 
would wake weeping, and in the 
anguish of my heart exclaim upon 
sweet Calne in Wiltshire!” In its 
poignant simplicity this is perfect. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“Blinds Down” by Horace Annesley 
Vachell shows how two different gen- 
erations of women meet the great is- 
sues of life. Rosetta Mauleverer is a 
young girl brought up by two elder sis- 
ters who believe that a woman must be 
ignorant of the world’s evil, and ob- 
livious to all that is not refined and 
beautiful. Because the blinds of Ro- 
setta’s young life were kept close down, 
she meets great sorrow and suffering 
later, much of it unnecessary. For 
her own daughter, in turn, she tries to 
make life more true and real, and suc- 
ceeds in securing happiness for the 
younger Rose. The book is a remark- 
able portrayal of the conflict of person- 
alities, and a careful study of the 
conventional feminine ideals held by 
the past generation. There is strength 
and great sincerity, and the story is 
compelling in its realism. Although 
the scene is laid in England, the lesson 
is appropriate to America also. George 
H. Doran Company. 


An adventure story which opens in a 
London auction room, and ends in a 
Peruvian wilderness, “The Big Fish,” 


by H. B. Marriott Watson, is a succes- 
sion of amazing events and daring 
deeds. Jack Pointdexter, a young Eng- 
lishman, and his friend Dick Cassilis, 
with a stranger who proves increasing- 
ly treacherous, go to South America, in 
search of the Big Fish, the buried 
treasure of the Incas. A second party 
appears, bent on the same errand, and 
the two expeditions advance in a state 
of continued hostility. The author 
succeeds admirably in making the 
reader feel the cold, hunger and priva- 
tion which an expedition in the Peru- 
vian Andes must undergo, and gives a 
vivid impression of the country itself. 
There is a love story, for two women 
with their servants form a third party 
in search of the treasure, and although 
no one finds the Big Fish, the quest is 
not without its reward. The story is 
virile and original, and there is not a 
dull minute from start to finish. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co. 


The brief biography of Charles Dick- 
ens, written by his eldest daughter, and 
originally published in 1885, has been 
republished by Cassell & Co. and takes 
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on a new timeliness and interest in con- 
nection with the Dickens centenary. 
It was written primarily for children, 
but it appeals to older readers as well 
in its charmingly life-like portrayal of 
Dickens in his home life. No critical 
estimate of Dickens’s writings, how- 
ever discriminating and sympathetic, 
is complete without the intimate 
glimpses of his personality which are 
obtainable from these delightful pages. 
More than most writers Dickens wrote 
himself into his books and on this ac- 
count these affectionate sketches of 
him as he appeared in his children’s 
eyes are especially welcome. A sum- 
mary of Dickens’s writings is appended, 
and there are four illustrations in color 
by C. E. Brock, who has interpreted 
both Dickens and Thackeray very sat- 
isfactorily. 


The volume entitled “The Grey 
Stocking,” contains three plays by 
Maurice Baring. The first bears the 
title of the book itself, and the others, 
“The Green Elephant,” and “The 
Double Game,” respectively. The set- 
ting for the first two is England; for 
the last, Russia; all three are contempo- 
rary. “The Grey Stocking,” is a sym- 
bolic play, clothed in the language of 
present day English country life. It 
is in reality a tragedy, the grey stocking 
typifying the narrow uncongenial fate 
which Lady Sybil Alston recognizes as 
of her own making. The Green Ele- 
phant is a family jewel whose disap- 
pearance and recovery reveal selfish- 
ness and passion in the lives of a num- 
ber of seemingly correct persons. “The 
Double Game,” is the tale of a young 
Russian girl, disciple of a Nihilist, 
whose devotion compels her to carry 
her ideals to logical conclusions until 
complete disillusionment comes. All 
three plays are subtle portrayals of 
women’s characters, so true and natural 
that one is hardly aware of the great 
significance of every word and act. 
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The dialogue is close to the conven- 
tional conversations of every day, and 
yet like Maeterlinck’s in its symbolic 
force. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“The Renascence of Faith” by Rey. 
Richard Roberts, (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) is a fresh and striking contribu- 
tion to current religious discussion. 
The author, who is of Welsh origin and 
gifted with the peculiar fervor and elo- 
quence of his race, is pastor of a large 
Presbyterian church in London and ex- 
erts an active influence in metropolitan 
affairs. It is the average man,—the 
man in the street—who is at once the 
subject of Mr. Roberts’ study and the 
object of his appeal in this volume. It 
is the awakening of the average man,— 
not the very rich nor the very poor— 
which he regards as of prime conse- 
quence. He is keenly alive to and 
frankly critical of the weaknesses, 
short-comings and divisions of modern 
Christianity ; but he has a well-grounded 
optimism and a buoyant faith which 
lead him to look for a revival of ear- 
nest and spiritual religion. His op- 
timism will be found contagious by any 
one who approaches his book with an 
open mind. 


Among those little books which the 
“Ingersoll Lecture” Course gives an- 
nually to the world and Houghton and 
Mifflin print, the offering for 1911, just 
published, is unique in that it studies 
not the theory of everlasting life but 
“The Egyptian Conception of Immor- 
tality”, under the guidance of George 
Andrew Reisner. The book is a note- 
worthy addition to the world’s erudi- 
tion and yet is written in straightfor- 
ward English. The Egyptian concep- 
tion passed through a remarkable 
transfiguration, beginning with the be- 
lief in an under-world, like the real 
Egypt but more danger-filled, and ris- 
ing to a hope for a life with the gods. 
The burial customs changed with this 
spiritual conception. 





